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STREET AND COACHING COSTUMES. 


Fig. 1.—Street Costume.—Cut Pattern, No. 3603: Basque, 20 Cents; Trimmep Skirt, 25 Cents. Fig. 2.—Coacuine TorLetre, 


STREET AND COACHING TOILETTES. bias, with velvet revers cuffs. A band of embroidery covers tle | low on the right, and covering the back entirely. The lower dra 


buttons of the front, the standing collar, and the cuffs. Brown | pery joins this under the pouf, and descends low in front. This 
Fie. 1.—Sireet Cosiume. This new Parisian dress is made of | straw hat, trimmed with écru embroidery and lilacs. Ecru Suéde | can be well made of a single wide piece of material without cutting 
a thick ribbed silk of a light brown shade, known as dos d’écurewil, | gloves. Large parasol the color of the dress, with a bow of rib- | it in two separate pieces. The corsage is pointed in front, and 
or sqvirrel’s back, trimmed with écru embroidery. The round | bon on the stick. has two flat postilion pleats resting on embroidery. The front and 
skirt ts covered with wide bias folds lined with coarse muslin, and Fig. 2.—Coacuine Torerre. This coaching costume has a | sleeves are trimmed with embroidery and bows of ribbon. The 
put on flat to simulate tucks. The top fold is gathered into the | basque and draperies of écru China crape with embroidered bor- | sleeves have a deep embroidered cuff, with a bracelet and bow 
belt of the foundation skirt. On each side is a gwille covered with | der, and a lower skirt of leaf green gros de Naples. The silk | of ribbon. Capote of satin straw faced with green velvet and 
five flounces of écru embroidery. The corsage is also cut on the | lower skirt has a deep box-pleated flounce with narrow pleating | trimmed with a cockade bow of the same, an aigrette of flowers, 
bias, and is without darts, being held in shape by gathers in the | below it. The over-skirt is composed of two draperies, the upper | and a jabot of écru lace. Green ribbon strings. Tan-colored 
middle of the front and a pointed velvet band. The sleeves are | one forming an apron draped high on the left side, falling very | Suéde gloves. 
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SPECIAL NOTICE TO READERS OF 
HABPER’S PERIODICALS. 


HARPER’S MAGAZINE, HARPER’S WEEKLY, 
and HarPEr’s Bazar may be had for the years 
1880, 1881, 1882, and 1883. Those wishing to 
complete their files will please send in their or- 
ders immediately. It is Messrs. HARPER & 
BROTHERS’ intention in future to keep the back 
numbers for three years only. 


“This most excellent Weekly.” 


HARPER’S YOUNG PEOPLE, 
An ILiustratep Weexiy. 


A leading feature of the charming number pub- 
lished June 3 is a short story entitled 


“UNCLE HIRAM’S BABY,” 


by Surrwoop Ryser. Jt also contains, in the way 
of fiction, Part IT. of Mrs. Lucy C. Litur’s fasei- 
nating story for girls entitled “ Our Little Dunce” ; 
Chapter V. of the serial story “ Teft Behind” ; and 
a humorous sketch by Attan Forman, entitled 
“ General Sada Anna.” 

“A Riding Club,” by Gustav Kost, describes 
the recent competition for prizes among the little 
Solk at the Gentleman's Riding Club, New York, 
and“ A Cage for Canary-Birds” provides amusing 
exercise for busy fingers. 

Among the artists represented are C.D. WELDON, 
H. L. Brown, Cutmer Barnxs, Jesstx McDerwort, 
and A, Bereuavs. 

“ Moral Blindness” is another one of the series 
of humorous rhymes now in course of publication, 
written and illustrated by Howarp Pye. 


SUBSCRIPTION Prick, $2 00 PER YEAR. 
A specimen copy of Harper's YounG Propier 
will be sent on receipt ofa three-cent stamp. 





(a Our next number will contain a Patrern- 
SHEET SuprLeMENt, with numerous full-sized pat- 
terns, illustrations, and descriptions of INFants’ 
Warpropes, comprising Cloaks, Caps, Robes, 
Frocks, Jackets, and Lingerie ; Fotpine Basy 
CargiaGes and Baskets; Lapres’ TraveLiine 
Costumes, Summer Torverres, Lace and other 
Mantes and Jackets ; Suape and Garpen Hats: 
Taste Covers, Travelling Conveniences, etc., ete. ; 
with choice literary and artistic attractions. 


HARPER’S PERIODICALS, 


Per Yrar: 
Harrer’s MAaGazInge.................. $4 00 
BR AGPMED We ONMEG 0.050 6 icc cncssoveee 4 00 
en Le er ere 4 00 
Haerer’s Youne Prorir ...... Sern tL 
Harrer’s Franxuin Square Lisrary 
Gin ID Gos icsbisicce se aegaces oe 10 00 


Postage free to all subscribers in the United States 
or Canada, 
Remittances should be made by Post-office Money 
Order or Draft, to avoid risk of loss. Address 
HARPER & BROTHERS, 
Frankiin Square, New York. 





PLEASANT PRESCRIPTIONS. 


J HEN the season changes, humanity 
always longs for a change of some 
sort too, and never more than when winter, 
breaking up, invites one to look abroad over 
the land. 
“In the spring a livelier iris changes on the bur- 
nished dove, 

In the spring a young man’s fancy lightly turns to 

thoughts of love,” 
sings the poet; and experience adds that in 
the spring the fancy of almost all the rest 
of us grows restless, as the heart of nature 
stirs in tree and shrub, and we wish to be 
up and away, not a little inclined to envy 
the fate of the apple blossoms blowing on 
the wind. It is singular that there seems 
to be no such rest to the wearied mind 
and nerves as that which travel brings. 
Perhaps it is on the same principle that a 
new attitude is often restful to the body, 
bringing into service another set of muscles, 
and letting those that have been long used 
relax and rest. For the mind that bas fall- 
en into a routine, and worked too jong in a 
rut, finds itself flaccid as a string that has 
been stretched too far, and it receives bene- 
fit from another sort of exertion and in a 
different direction. One would suppose 
that all the rapid changes and novelties 
met and the bodily fatigues undergone in 
travel would themselves be exhausting, and 
that, if one wanted mental rest, one could 
secure it better at home. But it is well 
known that precisely the opposite is true, 
and that most physicians who have nervous 
patients, or those threatened with derange- 
ment of nerves or brain, order travel, as they 
might order a narcotic or a stimulant, sure 
of its beneficial result. 

Certainly this is a delightful medicament ; 
and how could one better harmonize the 
right and the delectable than in obeying 
such prescriptions, and taking up one’s bed 








and walking, to the ends of the earth if need 


be, and not forgetting to reward the pre- 
scribing physician by seeing everything and 
enjoying the whole of it. One can stay at 
home and take nauseous doses, bromides 
and bitter waters and opiates and all the 
rest, doubtful if one is to be better at the 
end than at the beginning; but who would 
not rather take a dose of moonlight in Ven- 
ice—city of mirroring—a dose of the ruins of 
the Alhambra, with a run over to Tangier 
to take the taste out; who would not make 
an exertion to see that there was no error 
made in the compounding of the prescrip- 
tion of a dahabeeyah on the Nile, and rest 
under the shadow of Philz ; would not glad- 
ly swallow such a bolus as a summer on the 
#gean Islands, in the Engadine, in the Tros- 
sachs, at the North Cape—and feel that the 
old saying of “See Rome and die,” in such 
case is transformed into “See Rome and 
live”? 

But, besides rest and medicine to tired 
nerves, is there anything much more eleva- 
ting and stimulating to the mental processes 
than well-conducted travel? Does it not 
enlarge the mind as well as the sympathies, 
and tend to give us a wider scope in every 
way, and more active intellectual energy 
than we had before? “To abstract the mind 
from all local emotion would be impossible 
if it were endeavored, and would be fool- 
ish if it were possible,” says a great writer. 
“Whatever withdraws us from the power 
of our senses, whatever makes the past, the 
distant, or the future predominate over the 
present, advances us in the dignity of think- 
ing beings. Far from me and from my 
friends be such frigid philosophy as may 
conduct us indifferent and unmoved over 
any ground which has been dignified by 
wisdom, bravery, or virtue. The man is lit- 
tle to be envied whose patriotism would not 
gain fervor upon the plain of Marathon, or 
whose piety would not grow warmer among 
the ruins of Iona.” If this be true, it is no 
marvel that our wishes turn so ardently to 
that dark side of the earth unknown to us 
as the dark side of the moon, since for all 
that books of travel may tell us, no imagi- 
nation, even by their help, is vivid enough 
to paint the whole picture as man and na- 
ture may have madeit. Who ever pictured 
to himself the unseen home of a friend as it 
really is, on this side of the street, with this 
furnishing, this atmosphere, this character ? 
and how, then, should all the travellers’ tales 
of all the travellers in existence give us in 
our mind that elear view which our actual 
eyes shall have strike them like a revelation 
as we look at the Parthenon, at York Min- 
ster, at Freiburg spire, at Mont Blane rosy 
in the sunrise, at the Campagna in an an- 
tumn morning, at Rome, and all the ghosts 
of the old world rising with it to salute us? 
Let them content themselves with books of 
travel who can do no better than sit at home 
and turn the pages; but those of us whose 
kindly doctor orders change will be only too 
glad to borrow of Puck’s wizardry, made 
matter of fact through electricity, and put 
a girdle round the earth in forty minutes in 
the shape of telegraphic messages from 
Land’s End to No Man’s Land. And when 
we come back to humdrum life again, and 
all its duties, what wilder wizardry shall we 
make every time we shut our eyes, and the 
picture, the person, the scene, starts up viv- 
idly as a fire in the night, drawn clearly on 
the brain, an everlasting wealth in the mem- 
ory! 

It is true that this kind of rest and change 
and medicament takes a great deal of money 
out of the country, and enriches foreign lands 
at the expense of the purse of this, and that 
the political economists strike and spare not 
a great deal of gratuitous growling in rela- 
tion to the subject. But does it really do 
no more than enrich other countries at the 
expense of our own? Does it really bring 
nothing back of as much value, to say 
the least, as the money it took out? Is 
there no wealth to a country in the experi- 
ence of its citizens, in their education, their 
acquirements, their familiarity with the 
works of greatness of whatever sort? Are 
values only to be found in raw material, in 
so much wheat, so much gold, so much cot- 
ton? To our thinking, what the traveller 
brings home, stamped with fresh impres- 
sion, is coin for currency, capable of being 
of infinitely more use to the country than 
the trivial dollars and cents that he took 
out of it. He has seen the best that art has 
done, if not the best it will do; he has seen 
the ruins of dead empires, and the workings 
of existing ones; he has seen this one and 
that of the famous people of the earth; he 
has learned, if he has wit, a part of the les- 
sons that the Old World has to teach the 
New, and that are seldom learned except by 
actual contact. He brings home to a new 
land, with vast untrodden and untravelled 
tracts of country, almost without monu- 
ments, and with art, however high in indi- 
vidual achievement, but little beyond its in- 
fancy so far as the general public is concern- 
ed, tradition, knowledge, culture, and, as 











good as all the rest, acquaintance with what 
it should avoid in its newness, since its two 
hundred and fifty years are but a babyhood 
beside the years of the ancient kingdoms 
of the earth. Every traveller who comes 
home to us, still regarding the institutions 
of his own country as sacred things, and 
not denationalized by admiration of the ad- 
mirable things of other lands, nor dazzled 
by the glittering of crowns and coronets, still 
remembering that of all good things liberty 
is the best thing, can only contribute to our 
real wealth by adding to us, as a people, ap- 
preciation of those advantages that come 
with later growth, each individual doing his 
share toward the leavening of the lump. 








THE WIDOWER. 


i: must add another terror to death when 
the young wife on the verge of eternity 
reflects that in all probability, sooner or 
later, her place will be filled by another, per- 
haps by one of her own friends, perhaps by 
a person whom she dislikes; that her child 
will be brought up by alien hands, misun- 
derstood, it may be, and all its little faults 
charged to her account. It is to be hoped 
that these thoughts do not annoy her, that 
she is happy in the confidence of her hus- 
band’s first love, or so weak as to think of 
nothing but the discomforts or alleviations 
of the present moment. The widower, if he 
is at all of a sentimental temperament, 
thinks for a season that his romantic and do- 
mestic happiness is at an end; all women 
besides are to him like shadows for a time; 
he does not remark that they are pretty or 
engaging. “As much beauty as could die” 
has perished with her. He visits her grave ; 
he remembers her birthday; he keeps her 
memory green in the heart of her child; he 
reads over their love-letters, and seals 
them up to be re-read in his old age, per- 
haps: these are his recreations. But by- 
and-by there comes a day, unless he is the 
most constant of mortals, when the dead 
wife abdicates; some friend accidentally 
speaks of his marrying again, and he does 
not resent it. He begins to take an inter- 
est in pretty faces—merely an esthetic in- 
terest ; he begins to find out how lonely he 
is; that the anniversary of his wife’s death 
has slipped by unawares; he looks at her 
picture, placed conspicuously in view, with- 
out seeing it; it has become the shadow of 
ashade, Hesees resemblances to her in oth- 
er women, and fancies that is why he seeks 
their society. The child begins to demand 
the care and consideration of other than the 
French bonne. He flirts a little, to make 
sure he has not lost his cunning or his pow- 
er to please—not that it matters; every- 
body must know that he is not a marry- 
ing man. But everybody predicts he will 
marry again, long before he has decided to 
do so himself, and sometimes selects his sec- 
ond wife, according to the laws of propin- 
quity. Later, he discovers that he is going 
into society a great deal; that he has more 
invitations than even in his bachelor days; 
that he feels as if the world was all before 
him where to choose. But for the child he 
might almost forget that he had ever mar- 
ried. In fact, there are few who can “ love 
as the angels may, with the breadth of hea- 
ven betwixt them”; and if the widower 
dries his tears and adjourns his sorrow, is it 
altogether his fault ? 





A FASHION IN HANDS. 


\ HITE hands are no longer in fashion. The 

pretty, delicate, well-kept hand of our mo- 
thers and our aunts has become something rococo. 
However, a pretty hand is still very beautiful ; 
and there are those who prefer it to the brown 
and knotty hand of which most sportsman-like 
young ladies are now so proud. 

The fashion of playing games without gloves, 
such as lawn tennis, rowing, archery, and ball, 
the habit of walking gloveless about the country 
in the summer, alpenstock in hand, the exposure 
to the salt sea wave, have brought the feminine 
hand, once so carefully cared for, to the com- 
plexion which Shakespeare derides when he says, 
“ She hath a leathern hand—would think that her 
old gloves were on it.” 

At the same time that these brown hands are 
fashionable, and the palm hardened, even corru- 
gated with the callouses which have been earned 
by the severe use of the mallet and the oar, great 
attention is paid to the nails—more than ever be- 
fore. A professional manicure is to be found at 
every watering-place, who spends half an hour a 
day over the nails of a fastidious woman, cutting, 
polishing, removing the superfluous skin from 
about the roots, putting on powder and a rosy 
unguent, and then polishing them with her own 
hand, or a bit of wash - leather, etc., etc., until 
she makes them shine like jewels. Lord Byron’s 
nails were so fine that Lady Blessington leaves a 
description of them. She says they were like a 
rose leaf with a half-moon of silver in it; and 
every lady now emulates Lord Byron’s nails. 
Nails should be shaped like a filbert, and encour- 
aged to show that half-moon at the root. This 
can be accomplished by the person who owns the 
nail, if she simply runs a delicate steel point—a 
dull embroidery needle is the best—around under 





the skin every morning, and then pushes the skin 
back with the towel as she wipes her hands after 
washing them. We are glad to observe that 
these nut-brown maids who do not mind tanning 
the hand are still very neat and particular about 
their nails. One should pay strict attention to 
their condition at all times, both as to cleaning 
and cutting. A liberal supply of soap on a small 
nail-brush with warm water is the best way to 
treat nails to bring about cleanliness ; then, while 
the hand is moist, an ivory nail-cleaner should be 
passed under the nail to free it from dirt; then 
the thin skin which intrudes on the nail should 
be cut with a pair of sharp and bent scissers. 
Occasionally the nails should be filed, and ‘the 
hard skin which forms round the corners of them 
cut away. In cutting the nails so as to preserve 
the beauty of their shape, use a-very sharp pen- 
knife; the nail should be cut either pointed or 
oblong, following the shape of the finger, The 
Oriental ladies knew this, and allowed the nails 
to grow of enormous length. Nothing deforms 
the hand like a stumpy or a broken nail, unless 
it is a dirty one. They should never be bitten ; 
bitten nails are hopelessly ugly. 

The Chinese consider that long nails are a 
proof of gentility, consequently they allow their 
nails to grow absurdly long. In some parts of 
Italy the nails are suffered to grow until they be- 
gin to break; but this is not to be commended. 
Never cut the nails with scissors (unless the deli- 
cate crooked scissors), for the other kind pry up 
the nail and hurt its contour. 

Honey, cold cream, and almond paste used to 
be applied when ladies desired to have delicate 
white hands, and our great-grandmothers, after 
anointing the hands, slept in gloves made of 
chicken-skin. 

“Some of the chicken-skin for night, 

To keep her hands plump, soft, and white.” 


The practice of wearing gloves at night to im- 
part delicacy to the skin was common to both 
men and women even as late as the reign of 
George IV. Indeed, the processes of improving 
the complexion then induced belles to lard the 
face, to wear a mask lined with perfumed pomade 
on the face, put slices of veal steeped in milk 
over it, to bathe it in milk, and wear gloves lined 
with an unguent, ete.—fortunately now all of them 
discarded. Gloves of chicken-skin appear to 
have been held in particular virtue in giving the 
wearer a hand to be proud of, although these 
gloves must have been very frail, and difficult 
to put on and off. 

Now that the science of palmistry is becoming 
so favorite a study, and there is to be only a step 
between divination and prophecy, it behooves 
young ladies to keep the palms of their hands 
free from the disfiguring cicatrix of a lately cured 
blister. We advise the bright girls who are to 
play lawn tennis this summer to wear gloves. A 
loose pair of dog-skin gloves will not hamper their 
work, and the hand that is useful and strong may 
just as well be pretty. 

Chaucer commends his gentle Prioress for the 
cleanly fashion in which she dined. Deftness of 
finger and lip were then rare, yet he praises her 
white hand and taper fingers, and says: 

“At mete was she wel ytaught withalle, 

She lette no morsel from hire lippes falle, 

Ne wette hire fingers in hire sance depe; 

Wel coude she carie a morsel, and wal kepe.” 
Nowadays the modern belle has the finger-bow]l 
to help her, and after using her fingers to help 
herself to olives, to take a piece of cheese even 
to her lips, and to eat fruit withal, she can cleanse 
them in the rose-water or the violet-flavored bowl, 
or rub them against a bit of lemon which floats 
in the finger-bowls of most well-appointed tables. 

In the new fashion of learning the art of cook- 
ery, which engages the attention of so many of 
our belles, it is very well for them to have a bowl 
of clear water, into which they dip their hands 
often, as they proceed to handle the various arti- 
cles which their vocation requires them to touch. 
In basting a fowl the hands should be protected 
from the fire by wash-leather gloves, and after a 
morning’s service in the kitchen the hands should 
be bathed in hot water, and a pair of Swedish 
gloves put on for an hour. Thus usefulness and 
beauty can go, as they should, ‘hand in hand.” 
For there is nothing prettier than a pretty hand, 
and by a little attention it can be kept soft, 
white, and rosy, as, at the same time, it should be 
strong, supple, and useful. 

A soft hand is very comforting to the sick; a 
sick child loves the soft, cool hand of his mother 
on his fevered brow, and as a constant poultice 
for his aches and pains. As an object to kiss, 
a white and well-kept hand was very important. 
The kiss of mere respect was formerly imprinted 
on the hand ; it is a Continental fashion still, and 
a very pretty one, between a nephew and his aunt, 
a son to his grandmother, a young friend who is 
grateful, a gentleman who has not seen a lady 
for a long time, or one who comes to comfort the 
afflicted. The hand is, after all, the most natu- 
ral member to salute. The nerves of touch are 
most highly developed on the fingers, and the 
charm of the hand is its grasping power, which 
enables the giver to denote every shade of cor- 
diality, to vary the salute at pleasure, There is 
everything in the hand. There is a cunning free- 
masonry in all society, and the mode of taking, 
grasping, and shaking the hand varies with every 
two human beings. If only two fingers are laid 
in the hand, and no prehensile thumb completes 
the manceuvre, farewell to cordiality. Ifa strong 
hand catches a week one, and gives it a grip 
which mashes the bones, farewell to friendship. 
Let the hand-shake be warm, cordial, and gentle, 
the juste milieu of salutation. 

The etiquette of hand-shaking is simple. No 
man should assume to take a lady’s hand until 
it is offered. A Jady extends her hand, and al- 
lows the gentleman to take it. On introduction 
in a room a married lady generally shakes hands ; 
young ladies not often. In the bull-room, where 
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the introduction is for dancing, not for friend- 
ship, never shake hands. The more public the 
place of introduction, the less hand-shaking takes 
place. It is the privilege of a superior to offer 
the hand first. 

The French rarely shake hands, and only with 
intimate friends. They give the left hand, which 
is nearer the heart: la main du ceur they call it. 
The most cordial way of shaking hands is to give 
both at once; but this is unusual. There is no 
doubt that some of the accomplishments are try- 
ing to the beauty of the hand. The harp, the 
guitar, and the zither are all very severe on the 
fingers, and produce a callus on each. But this 
can be overcome, and will not after a time make 
the hand unlovely. 

The Irish peasantry, who labor from the cradle 
to the grave, almost universally have beautifully 
shaped hands. It is a Milesian trait. Whether 
potatoes, poor living, bog-trotting, and damp cli- 
mate improve the hand, we know not, but the 
Irish lass has a well-formed and a pretty hand. 
They are a small-handed people, no matter how 
much they wash, iron, cook, or dig. The English, 
on the contrary, are a people of big knuckles ; so 
are the Scoteh. 

The American hand is not beautiful; it is too 
sinewy. The trouble with the American hand is, 
first, that there is too much of it; it is too thick 
in the palm; the veins stand out. The skin is 
tender, easily chapped in winter, easily tanned in 
summer, and does not grow well about the nails. 
The American nail is dry, and chips easily. Here 
the Englishman surpasses us, perhaps by the care 
he takes of his pails; they are always in first- 
rate order, clipped and cleaned and cared for in 
the most dainty fashion; and, doubtless owing 
to the damp climate, they are of less brittle sub- 
stance. Travellers over the alkaline plains declare 
that the dry air breaks the nails, destroys their 
resistant power. Something of that afflicts the 
American nail everywhere. 

There are exceptions to this rule. There are 
well-formed, white, model hands in America, but 
they are not common, and if our women do not 
take care of the hand and study its beauty, there 
will be fewer handsome hands in the future. For 
this dryness of the skin, and for the softening of 
cuticle, there are various unguents, and the univer- 
sal vaseline better than anything keeps them from 
chapping and breaking the skin. Some people 
in winter suffer so much from chapped hands 
that their wounds perpetually bleed. 

Men seem to take better care of their hands 
than women do in this age of the world. The 
Prince of Wales has brought rings into fashion, 
and the propensity to uncover the hand at even- 
ing parties seems to make the modern beau very 
careful of his hands. He drives, rows, plays lawn 
tennis and Badminton, base-ball and cricket, in 
thick dog-skin gloves. He covers his hands from 
the cold and from the sun, and then he goes with 
them uncovered to a ball, heavily ornamented with 
rings, and with his nails fresh and rosy as the 
morn, just from the manicure. The young woman, 
on the contrary, exposes her hand to wind and 
sun and rain; she hardens it with the reckless- 
ness of a prize-fighter ; she boasts of its leathern 
tint, and then she covers it up when she goes to 
a ball. i 

This is not the way her predecessor belle has 
done in any age of the world. Queens have taken 
care of their hands (and curiously the hands of 
royal families are generally very handsome in 
shape and in color), ‘The hand of a duchess” 
has passed into a proverb. The old novelists 
took care to give their heroines hands white 
enough to swear by. The poets are devoted to 
white hands well shaped, and expressive hands, 

But young girls, who are poetry and romance 
combined, have elected to allow their hands to 
grow brown and rugged. It is a strange fashion, 
for if they were compelled to work in the fields, 
like Joan of Are, until they were rough-handed, 
they would have rebelled. As it is, however, 
the brown hand of an athlete is better than the 
creamy hand of an idler, and unless they can 
keep their present habits and also their delicate 
hands, we give up the hands. 





NEW YORK FASHIONS. 
SUMMER TOILETTES. 


IE earliest display of summer toilettes in New 

York streets is seen when the Coaching Club 
has its annual parade at the end of May. The 
streets are crowded with lookers-on, in carriages 
and on foot, and the afternoon becomes a general 
holiday as the coaches are driven in line through 
Fifth Avenue and Central Park. The gay dress- 
es worn by the ladies seated on the coaches are 
such as are worn at afternoon receptions and at 
dinner parties during the spring and summer ; 
these dresses are without the trains that are de 
rigueur at more formal dinners in the winter, 
and are of the lightest summery fabrics. White, 
lilac, pink, and mushroom shades were those 
most used, with one or two dresses of black China 
crape and lace. The materials were white dotted 
muslins, silk surahs, embroidered nuns’ veiling, 
and India silks, with creamy laces for frills in al- 
most every instance. One of the prettiest white 
muslin dresses had small raised “cushion dots,” 
and was made with a full spencer waist, gather- 
ed at the neck and the belt, worn with a pointed 
girdle of black velvet, and also a Byron collar 
and square cuffs of velvet. The pointed girdle 
is a revival of an old fashion, and is very becom- 
ing to both slight and full figures. It is pointed 
at both edges in front, is quite narrow around 
the sides, and is finished behind by a wide sash 
bow of two broad loops and two ends only slight- 
ly longer than the loops, or else extending to the 
end of the skirt. 

Other dresses, either of muslin or of surah, had 
the embroidered yoke which is now so much in 
favor, and with this are sleeves that are similar- 
ly embroidered all along the upper part of the 








arm. White China crapes or sheer nuns’ veiling 
made in this way over pink silk have a very pret- 
ty tinge of color given them; and in such dress- 
es even the satin ribbons used for bows are veil- 
ed with lace or with the embroidered net that 
forms the yoke and sleeves, The lavender, lilac, 
and violet surah dresses are sometimes all of one 
shade, with white lace and embroidery for trim- 
ming, while others have three or four graduated 
shades in the costume, the vest, petticoat front, 
and the draperies of the basque being the light- 
est lilac, while the basque itself and the skirt 
draperies which cover the hips and conceal the 
back breadths are of deep violet ; perhaps a third 
shade of violet is used for revers and facings, 
and the lace is white or cream-tinted. 

Small bonnets trimmed with flowers were. worn 
with most of these dresses, and these were of 
shirred white crape tulle, or fanciful lace-like 
straws, cactus gimps, or else the real Tuscan 
braids, on which were stretched in relief row 
after row of gilt cord around the crown, and on 
the small part of the brim that is not covered 
with flowers or veiled with lace. The lightest 
flowers are used, such as white lilacs, white clover, 
apple blossoms, or else very pale purple lilacs, 
violets, or heliotrope. For the most delicate bon- 
nets there are, however, very becoming facings, 
strings, and small throat bows of black or other 
dark velvet. White tulle veils that merely serve 
to hold the fluffy front hair in place without flat- 
tening it are worn with summer bonnets. Very 
young ladies wore round hats of white straw in 
the compact shapes already described, with square 
or tapering crown and narrow brim, trimmed di- 
rectly in front with a large cluster of flowers, 
made up of white blossoms mainly, to which roses 
are usually added, and amid which are one or 
two butterflies, perhaps a small humming-bird, 
or there may be two or three small sharp wings. 
The gloves with any of these dressy toilettes are 
of undressed kid in tan shades more or less dark, 
and are usually chosen with the long wrinkled 
wrists, though smoothly buttoned gloves are again 
worn, Red satin parasols or dark blue taffetas 
silk coaching umbrellas are used by some ladies, 
while others have the changeable silk parasols in 
stripes around the gores. Lace-covered parasols, 
either black, white, or écru, made up quite plain 


| or in fanciful puffs, with a frill of lace on the 


edge, and trimmed on the top and on the handle 
with flowers or with a ribbon bow, are likewise 
used for carriage wear. 


SPENCER WAISTS, SASHES, ETC. 


The gathered spencer waists in fashion twen- 
ty years ago are revived to wear with skirts of 
different colors or of different materials, and 
it is said will take the place of Jerseys as the 
season advances. Lace, either black or white, 
and silk surahs of any light color, are the mate- 
rials used, and the belt and sash worn with these 
waists may be of the same, or of velvet, or else of 
soft India silk. The old-time spencer had mere- 
ly gathers at the belt, and was made without a 
lining; the new spencer is made in the same 
way for full figures, but for those who are slen- 
der the fullness is retained at the top also, and 
may be gathered all around the neck, or else car- 
ried back to the shoulder seams, making the fan 
waist; for this fan waist the pointed open or 
surplice front lapped across the bust is also liked 
for slight figures. A separate lining of white, 
colored, or black surah is made just as corset cov- 
ers are, extending slightly over the hips, and 
without whalebones, and this lining is usually 
high in the neck, though low linings are again 
worn, especially under white muslin waists. The 
sleeves to spencers may be worn transparent if of 
lace or muslin, but if the arm is thin, there may 
be sleeves of the surah also. The simplest baby 
sashes of wide surah silk, hemmed on the edges, 
and tied in a large bow with drooping loops, 
are worn with the spencer waist. Some black 
spencers of French lace or of beaded net are 
made over dull red or dark yellow silk, and the 
sash matches the lining. White sprigged mus- 
lin or Oriental net waists, with either white or 
colored linings, will be worn with white mus- 
lin skirts, or with white, or rose, or blue surah 
skirts. The collar and cuffs may be of colored 
velvet with lace frills, or else there are merely 
frills of lace around the neck and wrists, and a 
soft jabot of lace down the front. 


SIMPLE STYLES FOR WASH DRESSES. 


Tucked waists belted and a round skirt with 
tucks and no overskirt are in favor for simple 
wash dresses of white Victoria lawn, linen lawn, 
plain colored Chambérys, gingham, etc. The 
wide belt is covered by a sash of the material, 
which has a large bow and tucked ends in the 
back to serve as the only drapery. For the skirt 
of such a dress of Victoria lawn three breadths 
are used, two of which are straight, while that in 
front is shaped toward the top, and these are 
gathered to a belt, with the fullness massed quite 
far back. Ten or twelve tucks, each two and a 
half or three inches wide, are straight around the 
skirt, covering it from about a fourth of a yard 
below the waist almost to the foot, where a single 
frill of embroidery or a tucked and gathered 
flounce of the lawn gives a neat finish. The gath- 
ered belted waist is cut long enough to extend 
over the hips, and all that part below the belt is 
concealed by the skirt, which is put on after the 
waist is adjusted; the belt is stitched on outside 
the gathers, and this belt is concealed by a stiffly 
lined belt of the plain lawn or of insertion, which 
supports the soft muslin sash, that may be passed 
around the entire waist, or else only attached to 
the sides, and tied across the back. When tucks 
are preferred in these waists there are usually 
six or eight half-inch tucks placed lengthwise in 
the front and in the back, half of them being turn- 
ed each way to meet in the middle. A Byron col- 
lar and a single frill of embroidery finish the 
neck and sleeves; a long-looped bow of rose, blue, 
or ivory white ribbon is at the throat, and a small- 





er bow catches up the embroidery on each sleeve. 
These dresses are easily “done up,” and the fash- 
ion of making them is excellent for the simple 
prints, percales, and lawns that are pretty by rea- 
son of their freshness, and must therefore be fre- 
quently washed and ironed. 


INDIA SILKS, SURAHS, ETC. 


Instead of pleated skirts for surahs and India 
silks, there is a fancy for having them fall in one 
deep gathered puff from beneath the drapery, 
and gathering this fullness into one row of gath- 
ers ten or twelve inches from the foot, letting the 
space below form a flounce. These gathers are 
now made in a casing, or else in a tuck, and in 
this is run a thick cord like a rope, which gives a 
pretty effect. The puff above this rope is not al- 
lowed to droop upon it in the least, but simply 
lies full on the foundation skirt. Festooned lam- 
brequin drapery falls on front and sides of such 
a skirt; the back drapery is long, and is draped 
very high at the top in two drooping puffs beside 
each other—not one above the other—and the 
material below these puffs is pleated in several 
pleats to meet in the middle, or else in two large 
double box pleats. When longer drapery is pre- 
ferred, the deep apron is confined to the front, 
and is opened on one side or on both to show 
gathered side breadths or puffs of a lower skirt; 
there are usually three of these puffs gathered on 
cords, with a flounce finished with lace at the foot. 
For black surahs when lace flounces are not used 
the French models have. three deep gathered 
flounces nearly covering the front and side 
breadths, and each flounce is cut in deep and 
slender leaf scallops. Two festoons that lap in 
front, or curved paniers, or else the lambrequin 
drapery with a short festoon on the left side and 
a deeper one on the right, are above these flounces, 
and the back has the long drapery just described. 
One flounce only passes entirely around the skirt, 
and this is nearly hidden by the long drapery, 
which consists of two breadths of the surah, with- 
out other trimming than pleats or tucks may 
give. 

For information received thanks are due Messrs, 
ARNOLD, ConstaBLe, & Co.; Lorp & Taytor; 
James McCreery & Co.; G. J. Dennine & Co.; 
and Stern Broruers. 





PERSONAL. 

Tue widow of the son of the Emperor Itur- 
BIDE of Mexico, Mrs. IrurBrpg, lives in Wash- 
ington, near the British Legation, and possesses 
some wonderful pieces of Mexican pottery, sil- 
ver, and needle-work, Her son, once the pro- 
claimed heir of MAXIMILIAN, is a prominent so- 
ciety man in the same city. 

—The Siamese Prince who is on a mission to 
our general government received Mrs. Leonow- 
ENS, the former governess of the King of Siam, 
with great cordiality and kindness. 

—A new series of ‘* Artist Strolls in Holland,” 
by George H. Bouenron, will be begun in Har- 
PER’S MAGAZINE for August. 

—The last survivor of the soldiers who guard- 
ed NAPOLEON on the island of St. Helena, WILL- 
IAM PALMER, died lately in Battle Creek, Mich- 
igan. 

—General Bootu claims that the Salvation 
Army is the largest missionary force in the 
world, and is strongly intrenched in eighteen 
countries. 

—Awong the eleven American girls studying 
at Ziirich are Dr. Lizzie SarGentT, daughter of 
our Minister to Prussia, and Miss FLrora Ker- 
LEY, daughter of Judge KeLLey, member of 
Congress from Pennsylvania. 

—Mr. EpmMunpD Gosse is to deliver a course 
of the Lowell lectures in Boston next winter on 
the poetry of the transition from SHAKESPEARE 
to Pope. 

—A charming portrait of his wife, the daugh- 
ter of Francis PARKMAN, is the contribution of 
J. TEMPLETON COOLIDGE (third), of Boston, to 
the Paris Salon this season. 

—SiITTING BULL is going to travel with a show. 

—The will of Sir GzEorge Downtnea, who was 
a Salem boy, and graduate of Harvard in the fa- 
mous first class of 1642, and who gave his name 
to Downing Street, the official residence of Eng- 
land’s Prime Minister, has been found in the 
records of a court in Canterbury by Henry F. 
Waters, London agent of the New England 
Historic-Genealogical Society. 

—The famous estate, ‘‘ Tanglewood,”’ once 
owned by HAWTHORNE, at Lenox, Massachu- 
setts, is to be occupied this season by Mrs. 
WILLtIaM TAPPAN, of Boston. 

—Dr. Barton, EvizaBpetu PraBopy, JULIA 
Warp Howe, Watt WuitMan, and Fpnan 
CHENEY will tell what they know of Emerson 
at the Concord Schoo’ of Philosophy this 
summer. 

—The next Democratic Senator from Louisi- 
ana, James B. Evstis, is a fine orator, graduate 
of Harvard, son of a former Chief Justice of 
Louisiana, rich, and married. 

—A sixty-thousand-dollar house is to be built 
in Washington by Senator PaLmer, of Michigan. 

—President ELiot’s son, SAMUEL A. ELtor, 
goes to Europe directly after graduating at 
Harvard. 

—The Washington philanthropist, Mr. W. W. 
Corcoran, glories in the fact that his father was 
a poor shoemaker, and treasures the old sign- 
board of the cobbler’s shop. 

—After_the adjournment of a recent meeting 
of the Boston Metaphysical Club at Mrs. OLE 
BuLv’s house, the hostess rendered some of the 
folk-songs of Norway with charm and spirit. 

—The owner of the original SHARPLES por- 
trait of WASHINGTON is Major WaLTER, a culti- 
vated scholar, who has written a folio volume 
on SHAKESPEARE, and is a friend of BLack- 
MORE. 

—A man in Kansas, having started five news- 
papers that bave died, has now started another, 
called Kind Words, because ‘‘kind words can 
never die.’’ 

—The wife and daughter of Mr. Luiat Monti— 
the former a sister of Dr. Parsons, the poet, 
and of Mrs. GEoreg Lunt—have arrived in this 
country from Palermo, Sicily, after a residence 
of more than twenty years abroad. 

—One of the oldest residents of Cherokee 
County, Indiana, Henry WHEELER, has lived on 





the same land for fifty years, and has never 
bought a bushel of corn or a pound of meal in 
his life. 

—Mr. Cuarves G. LeLanp, who is making re- 
searches into Red Indian folk-lore, promises a 
book on the subject. 

—Mrs. JOHN Jncce Astor and Miss Catus- 
RINE WOLFE are members of the International 
Educational Association, which is founding a fe- 
male college in Florence, Italy. 

—The house of Colonel Jerome BoNAPARTS 
in Washington is a museum of BONAPARTE relics, 

—A large donation has just been made to the 
American Chapel at Rome by Minister Astor, 
in grateful recognition of his mother’s recovery, 

—Requests for his father’s autograph are an- 
swered by JULIAN HAWTHORNE on a type-writer ; 
Mark Twain does the same forhis own autograph 
begyars, as he says it is so much easier to read 
print. 

—‘ Uncle Remus,’ Joe, CHanp er Harris, 
wrote the poem for the Decoration-day exercises 
at Atlanta, Georgia, in plantation negro dialect. 

—On leaving the Presidency, WasHINGTON 
went to Mount Vernon and raised tobacco, and 
JEFFERSON, MapiIson, and Monrog followed his 
example at their homes; Joun ApAMs returned 
to Quincy and raised corn and cabbages; Joun 
Quincy Apams followed his father’s example; 
JACKSON returned to the Hermitage; Van Bu- 
REN went to his Kinderhook farm; PoiKk dieda 
fyw months after returning to Tennessee; FILi- 
MORE re-entered his old law office at Buffalo; 
BUCHANAN pursued agriculture at Wheatlands ; 
HAYEs lives on his Ohio farm. 

—Mrs. O1e Bu. has a GuaRNeERtvs violin 
which belonged to her late husband, the bow of 
which is set with forty-five diamonds given him 
by a former Queen of Sweden. 

—At the approaching Harvard Commence- 
ment the Class of 1864, of which Secretary Lin- 
COLN is a member, celebrates its twentieth anni- 
versary. 

—The Prince of Wales is an expert bicyclist. 

—A water-color by Davip Cox lately brought 
ten thousand dollars in London. 

—Although not entirely recovered, Mr. AL- 
coTt is in the best of spirits. 

—Hvusert Herkomer is spending his vacation 
camping out in Wales. 

—Hock is the favorite wine served at the 
Queen’s table. 

—Mrs. Tom Thumb, who is now forty-five 
years old, stopped growing only a few years 
ago, and says, as hers is a case of arrested de- 
velopment, she should not be surprised if she 
should begin to grow again. 

—Mr. Corcoran asks Congress to erect a mon- 
ument to Pierre L’Enrant, the engineer who 
laid out the city of Washington. That city, 
however, is in itself the proudest monument the 
man can have. 

—Mr. Samvuet J. TILpeN is descended on his 
mother’s side from one of the Regicide judges, 
whose wife was a sister of OLIVER CROMWELL’S. 

—Dr. Retnscu, a German savant, has discov- 
ered that minute bacteria infest the crust of dirt 
that accumulates on old coins, and act as agents 
in the spread of disease. 

—GEORGE LOWELL, who recently committed 
suicide in an attack of melancholy, was a son of 
Judge Lowe, of Massachusetts, anu a grand- 
son of the late GeorGe B. Emerson, the famous 
Boston teacher, author of Hmerson’s Arithmetic. 

—Professor WHITNEY, of Yale, is president of 
the American Oriental Society. 

—Princess PonratowskI, formerly Miss Ey- 
GODDARD, arrives in Newport in July. 

—The jewels of the late dowager Empress of 
Austria go to the present Empress, of whom her 
husband once said, ‘‘I should consider the Em- 
press EuGENIE the most beautiful woman in Eu- 
rope if there was not my wife.”’ 

—Epwin Booru recently stopped a runaway 
horse on Fifth Avenue, bringing him to a stand- 
still only after a struggle. 

—CLARA Morris’s family name is Morrison ; 
she is a Canadian, and first went on the stage in 
the ballet. 

—The top of Cuartes Reape’s right fore- 
finger was bitten off by a bear in the Zoological 
Gardens, 

—The Austrian government lately offered 
Lieutenant ReyNoips the Royal and Imperial 
Order of Francis Josepn, for saving eleven 
lives at the peril of his own. 

—RowEL.L, the English pedestrian, has earned 
eighty thousand dollars by his walking matches. 

—Secretary FRELINGHUYSEN’S family are in 
deep mourning. 

—Mr. AAkon SARGENT is still our Minister at 
Berlin, not yet having been able to present his 
resignation, owing to the Emperor’s illness. 

—Mlle. VAN ZANDT has been very ill with gas- 
tric fever. 

—Few scientific books have met with a more 
popular reception than Mr. Ienattus Donnet- 
LY’s Atlantis, published about two years ago-by 
Harper & Brotuers. It has reached a sale in 
this country of more than twelve thousand cop- 
ies, and the sales during the last six months were 
larger than they were during the six months pre- 
vious. The work met with great success also in 
England; and as an illustration of the favorable 
impression which it made on thoughtful minds 
there, we are permitted to quote the following 
interesting letter which the author received 
from Mr. GLADSTONE, to whom a copy of the 
work had been sent: 





10 Downtno Street, Warrenact, March 11, 1882. 

Dear Six,—I thank you very much for your At- 
lantis, a copy of which you have been so kind as to 
present to me, Though much pressed by public af- 
fairs, I have contrived to read already an appreciable 
portion of it, with an interest which makes me very 
desirous to go through the whole. 

I may not be able to accept all your propositions, 
but Tam much disposed to believe in an Atlantis, and 
I think I can supply you with another case in which 
traditions have come down into the historic age from 
periods of time lying far away in the background of 
preceding ages. 

Homer unquestionably (I do not fear to say) be- 
lieved in a sea-exit from the northern Adriatic, and 
imagined the north of Europe to be an expanse of wa- 
ter. And this, geology, I believe, assures us that it was, 
but not within what we have heretofore received as 
the limit of the memory of man. 

Three or four years ago the Duke of Argyll was at 
Venice, and saw on a fish stall a fish which he was fa- 
miliar with on the west coast of Scotland, but which 
is unknown in the Mediterranean generally. And on 
further examination he found that that corner of the 
Adriatic corresponded as to local fish in a high degree 
with the Atlantic. This is a curious and perhaps a 
significant fact. 

am, dear sir, your very wees x obedient, 


y. E. Guaperons, 
Ignatius Donnelly, Eeq., U.S.A. 
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Fruit Designs for Doyleys. 
See illustrations on pages 388 and 389. 


IP UESE designs, which are remarkable for their 

delicacy, must be very neatly executed. Etch- 
ing or bobbin silk should be used for them 
with the finest linen. The fruits should be work- 
ed in their natural colors, care being taken that 
three or four good shades of olive green be used 
for the leaves ; the stems should follow the nat- 
ural colors—a reddish-brown. The disks may be 
worked in various colors and shades. These 
designs may also be worked in two shades only— 
in two golds, blues, reds, or any color preferred. 
The beauty of the doyleys may be much enhanced 
if the worker will draw threads about a quarter 
of an inch wide on the four sides of the design, 
hem-stitch on both sides of the space where the 
threads are drawn, then leave a space of about 
half an inch, and draw three or four threads, 
hem-stitch the upper side, and draw the remain- 
ing threads, thus making a pretty fringe. 

These designs may be obtained at the Society 
of Decorative Art, 28 East Twenty-first Street, 
New York. The cost of stamping the dozen 
doyleys is $1 25. They can also be had com- 
menced, with silks for finishing, for 85. The 
doyleys per dozen, embroidered and fully finish- 
ed, cost $25. 





A CONFIDENCE GAME. 


(A PARLOR DRAMA.) 
By E. F. H. 


CHARACTERS: 
Purr Haywarp, the Confidence Man, 
Bensamin Auan, a wealthy Quaker. 
Patrenoe Auien, his Wife. 
Ruru Dexter, their fashionable married Daughter. 
Hannan, their unmarried Treasure. 
Loep Vaventine Fraturer.urr, @ live Lord. 
LixutTenant Fiemine, from West Point. 


Act I. 


A room in Friend Benjamin's House. Time—Evening. 











Enter Paiute. 

Philip. Philip, my man, you’re in a fair way 
to make a fool of yourself. Here you are, the 
trusted confidential friend of the best man inthe 
world, who took you when a boy—a poor orphan 
boy—into his heart and home, who treats you as 
his own son, and you have the base ingratitude 
to fall in love, head over heels, with the idol of 
his heart, his youngest daughter! Now, ingrate, 
what have you to say for yourself? Would he 
be glad to have you as a son-in-law? Assuredly 
not. Does the lady in question return your af- 
fection? She thinks you are an old muff, and 
treats you accordingly. What have you to offer 
her except that troublesome organ called your 
heart? Absolutely nothing, unless that old 
misereant, your great-uncle, should repent his 
eighty years’ wickedness and die, as a decent 
man should, remembering to forgive his vexatious 
nephew Philip for having been born, and leave 
him his warm lined shoes to step into! Bah! 
Anything but waiting for dead men’s shoes! No! 
I'll be a man, though it tears my heart out. I'll 
think of Hannah no more. Away, dishonor! 
What is that ?—her little glove ? 

[ Takes glove, and smooths it gently in his hand. 

Hannah (outside). Where did I leave my glove ? 
[ She enters, and Philip throws the glove on table}. 
Philip, have you seen my glove ? 

Philip (lightly tossing the glove toward her). Is 
this it? 

Hannah (poutingly). Well, Mr. Cross Patch, 
why don’t you say how well I look in my finery ? 
Don’t you know when a girl goes to the opera 
for the first time in her life, and with a live lord 
in the party too, that she wants to be told she 
is charming ? 

Philip (with mock admiration). You are most 
charming, fair Hannah. 

Hannah (seriously). You are most unkind, 
Philip. 

Philip (soberly). 1 like your looks better, Han- 
nah, when you are xot going to the opera with a 
live lord in the party. [ Zurns his back, goes to the 
table, idly turns books over.| Undoubtedly Lord 
Featherfluff and Lieutenant Fleming will think 
the stars pale in splendor when you dawn on 
their vision; but I have the poor taste to pre- 
fer you in your little home gowns and girlish 
home ways. I hate society girls, with their vapid 
talk and vulgar angling after compliments. 

Hannah (laughing). Am I going to be a so- 
ciety girl, and will you hate me in that savage 
way, Philip? I don’t know-but that I should 
rather like being complimented. It would at 
least be something new. 

Philip. Oh, you'll have quite enough to turn 
your head. You have no opera-glass. I'll get 
you mine. [Starts to go. 
Hannah (hastily). Why, Philip, aven’t you go- 





ing? 

Philip (shortly). No. 

Hannah, Ob, Philip, you surely are not in ear- 
nest. My first opera! You must be there to 
help me enjoy it. I thought of course you were 
going. 

Philip. 1 don’t care to go; I have a book I 
must finish reading. 

Hannah (drawing herself up coldly). I beg par- 
don for such childish insisting. Your taking the 
trouble to tell me the entire story of to-night’s 
music led me to believe you were going. It mat- 
ters little, however: there will be others. You 
may get me the glass. * [ Brit Philip. 

Hannah (clasping her hands over her forehead). 
Oh, the humiliation of it! That 1 should love 
him! I could laugh myself to scorn, as he would 
do if he dreamed of it. Why can’t I torture 
myself into hating him? They always accused 
me of indomitable pride. I haven't a shred of 
pride to cover my diminished head. 

Throws herself into chair, with her arms 
Stung out on table, head bowed on arm. 








Philip (entering with glass). Hannah ! 

Hannah (rising hastily, confronts him). How 
dare you speak to me? 

Philip. I speak because I see you in sorrow. 
[Hannah sinks into chair again, covers face with 
hands ; Philip leans over back of her chair.] I 
dare because I would help you bear your grief, 
whatever it may be, as I would help a dear sister. 

Hannah, Nonsense, Philip, my heart-breaking 
griefs are but those of a silly girl, How you 
would laugh if you knew what I’ve been grieving 
over [raising her head, smiling]. I can almost 
find it in my heart to join you in a merry peal. 

Philip (coldly). You are right. Ihave no claim 
that I can urge as a reason for helping you bear 
your sorrows save that you used to run to me, 
when you were a little lisping child, for comfort. 
You found it then, Hannah; but I ought not to 
expect you now to turn to such a musty old book- 
worm for comfort. 

Enter Ruth, followed by Lord Featherfluff 
and Lieutenant Fleming. 

Ruth. Well, this is interesting—you two: looks 
quite like a lovers’ quarrel, if it was any one but 
Philip, who was an incorrigible bachelor at seven 
—unless one might say he is wedded to his books, 
My lord, this is my favorite sister, whose praises 
I have been chanting to you for the last fortnight. 
Hannah, allow me to present Lord Valentine 
Featherfluff. Lieutenant Fleming, you have met 
my dear Nan, I think; and Philip is an acquaint- 
ance of all, I understand. 

[ Bows and greetings on all sides. 

Hannah, Where is Richard ? 

Ruth (gayly). Oh, Richard, poor soul, I told in 
the most unwifely manner to go on with the rest 
of the party,and we would take you and Philip 
with us in our carriage. Come, we must be off. 

[Lord Featherfluff and Lieutenant Fleming 
fly to aid Hannah in adjusting her wraps. 
Philip, standing near, gravely places the 
Surry garment about her shoulders. 

Hannah (nodding merrily to the defeated twain). 
Thank you, both: I am just as much obliged. 
We are used to Philip having his own way. 

Lord F. Aw, Miss Hannah, we'll hope not, real- 
ly, in every case. [ Looks stiff but sentimental. 

Ruth. Come! come! we must go. If you two 
gentlemen will see that my dear Nan is carefully 
put into the carriage, 1 will follow with Philip. 

[ Both Lord Valentine and Lieutenant Flem- 
ing offer an arm to Hannah, who accepts 
Lieutenant Fleming’s, and with an arch 
smile gives gloves, fan, and opera-glass to 
Lord Valentine. 

Ruth. One moment, Philip, before we start. 
Can you imagine why I introduced Lord Feather- 
fluff to Nan, vow at the very beginning of her 
first season out ? 

Philip (scornfully). You want your innocent 
sister to marry that brainless idiot ? 

Ruth (laughing). You are not complimentary, 
Phil. True, my lord is not overburdened with 
brains ; still, he is the very man of all others for 
Hannah. She is ambitious ; he has a noble name; 
she has wealth; he has position—or will have if 
his elder brother dies. I believe he has been rath- 
er wild in a weak way, but Nan could straighten 
him up if any one could. 

Philip (indignantly), Of course her heart is out 
of the question. To bear the title of such a rare 
bit of weak wickedness should satisfy our re- 
publican hearts. 

Ruth. My dear boy—you always will be a boy to 
me, Philip—am J not perfectly happy? It is no 
secret to you that I did not care a pin for Rich- 
ard when I married him. My parents selected 
my husband for me. I married him. I adore 
him. You know as well as I that Hannah has no 
conception of the word love. She is the coldest- 
hearted little piece I ever met. Look at the 
dance she has led poor Tom Fleming, who has 
adored her since she was in pinafores! It shows 
an utter lack of heart. Now Lord Featherfluff's 
position would exactly suit her, and in time she 
would no doubt grow quite fond of him in her cool 
way. 

Philip. Great heavens, Ruth, what a picture ! 

Ruth. Nonsense, Philip! it’s the way of the 
world. I think you are too hard on Lord Feather- 
fluff. He was with us often while Richard was con- 
sul at Liverpool, and came over in the same ship 
with us on our return, and I never saw a more 
obliging young man. And if Hannah could only 
have it represented to her by some disinterested 
person— Well (coazingly), I'll tell you, my dear 
Phil, what I really want is that you'll speak a 
good word for him to Hannah, and in a cautious 
way prepare her to accept him. 

Philip (ironically), Oh, that’s all, is it ? 

Ruth, Yes, She seems to have more regard for 
your opinion than any one else’s. Now do be 
good: promise me you will try and help me. T 
would not tell any one else. Ihave set my heart 
on your promise, Philip. You will—say you will. 

Philip (wearily). Oh yes; Vil see what I can 
do. 

Ruth (preparing to go). Never fear for an am- 
bitious woman, If the road to the goal is once 
pointed out, she will reach it herself without fur- 
ther help. Come, we must join the others. Rich- 
ard will think I am lost. 

Philip. Vm not going. 

Ruth (surprised), Not going? What's this I 
hear? Good-by, then, and success ! 

[ Gayly kisses her hand, and vanishes, leaving 
Philip standing, hands in pockets, head bent, 
a picture of despair. 

Enter Benjamin Allen and wife. 

Benjamin, What, Philip, not going to the mer- 
ry-making ? 

Patience (gently). Why, Benjamin, thee knows 
our Philip is a sober lad. Why be surprised at 
his remaining with his beloved books, instead of 
joining our madcap girls in what I fear to be a 
very foolish pastime ? 

[Seats herself, and begins to rock quietly. 

Benjamin, 1 fear Ruthie grows more worldly 
as time moves on, and now she stretches forth 





her hand to draw my quiet kitten with her. I 
had hoped, in giving her to Richard Dexter, I was 
anchoring that light nature in the calm harbor 
of our faith. Who could believe that Thomas 
Dexter’s son could become one of the world’s 
people ? 

Patience (taking up a book). Thee must not be 
hard on Ruthie, father. The child has a well-mean- 
ing heart, and I have faith a few more years will 
show her the vanity of this world’s pleasures, and 
send her back with renewed love to the peace 
which dwells in the faith of her fathers. Thee 
must remember thee and I were almost gay once. 
Has thee forgotten, Benjamin, the day we walked to 
meeting across the fields, lagging behind our eld- 
ers, and thee said—bent on mischief—“ Patience, 
take off the ugly bonnet that hides thine eyes, 
that I may read thy thoughts, for thy tongue 
plays me tricks, but thine eyes say only that which 
I like to hear,” and we carried the ugly little bon- 
net by the strings, you by one, I by the other, till 
we nearly reached the door of the meeting-house ? 
My father saw me without my bonnet, and when 
once home again he rebuked me in very harsh 
terms, and I wanted to run away into the wide 
world; but my mother put her arms around me, 
tenderly showed me I was wrong to be so giddy, 
and gently drew me back to love the life I wish- 
ed to flee from. So we, Benjamin, must draw 
Ruthie back. I do not fear for Hannah. 

Benjamin (blowing his nose as if tears were near 
the surface). Thou wast ever in the right, Pa- 
tience. Where is my paper, lad? Papers seem 
endowed with the spirit of will-o’-the-wisp. 

[Benjamin and Philip turn papers till they 
Jind the one wanted. Patience searches for 
her glasses on the table and in her dress 
pocket. 

Benjamin. What is missing, Patience ? 

Patience. My spectacles. Perhaps I left them 
in my knitting basket. 

[ Rises slowly, and moves quietly out of the 
room after a moment’s silence, wherein Ben- 
jamin /ooks steadily at Philip, and folds his 
paper carefully. 

Benjamin. Philip [Philip looks up quickly], will 
thee do me a kindness, lad ? 

Philip (heartily). Nothing would give me more 
pleasure. What is it? 

Benjamin (reflectively). 1 would have thee an- 
swer a letter forme. [| With animation :] Vl un- 
burden my mind to thee, Philip. The case stands 
in this way. Thee remembers friend Andrew 
Ellicot? He was with us for a season last year, 
when Hannah was home for her midsummer va- 
cation. He writes me [ fumbles in his pocket for 
letter ; reads :| M—m—n, “ And now the sequel 
whereunto all this tends. Your daughter Han- 
nah, whom thee knows I took into my heart 
as a chick is taken under the mother’s wing, I 
would choose as a wife from all the world for 
this good son of mine. Thee knows, friend Benja- 
min, abundant wealth is ours, which will all go to 
the lad in due season. But, above this and beyond, 
the Jad is good and true, sober and upright—a 
fit mate for thy amiable daughter.” Thee sees 
what I would have thee do, Philip. Write to 
friend Ellicot; let him know this marriage is the 
wish of my heart. Be cordial in thy words. Bid 
him bring the lad to us that the young people 
may learn to care for each other. And, Philip, 
if thou wouldst kindly dispose Hannah toward 
him, a father’s blessing be thine. [ Holds his hand 
up in warning.| Hush! no word of this to oth- 
ers. 

Enter Patience. 

Patience. Benjamin, Henry Holt hath come in 
from the farm, and would speak with thee about 
the new Durham. 

Benjamin (going toward the door). Where is 
the man, Patience ? 

Patience. He sits in the kitchen devouring Bet- 
ty’s good crullers as one whose life promised to be 
all fast-days. [ Hzit Benjamin.] Iam glad Henry 
hath need of Benjamin, because I would speak 
to thee, Philip, of a matter too delicate even for 
a third to hear. [Philip seriously attentive.]| Per- 
haps thee wonders why I should speak to thee, 
Philip, instead of some friend of riper years; 
but when I say it is of Hannah I would speak— 
for I know thee has more weight with her than 
any other— 

[Philip springs to his feet, and walks rapidly 
back and forth. 

atience (resuming). What ails thee, Philip ? 
Art thou ill, poor lad? 

Philip (rapidly), Vm nervous. I beg your par- 
don. I'm listening. 

Patience (gently). Thee always was an odd lad, 
Philip; but since thee wishes, I will go on, ’Tis 
a communication I have very much at heart. 
Thee knows, now Hannah has finished her school, 
and Ruthie taking her to worldly places, she will 
meet many men and women—people perhaps 
whom Benjamin and I would not have her meet. 
Would it not be better if she were promised to 
some good young man as his future wife? [Philip 
stops and looks curiously at her, then goes on.| 
Then the attention of the world’s people would 
fall on our child harmlessly. Now I have been 
thinking of young Thomas Fleming—a good lad, 
though flighty as yet. Thee frowns, Philip. But 
he means well. And Agnes Fleming, the lad’s 
mother, was the friend of my girlhood. We were 
wed within a week of each other, and the wish of 
her heart, as well as mine, is that our boy and 
girl should wed. We pledged them to one an- 
other in their cradles, and now it grieves me to 
see my Hannah treat with such levity the lad 
who I think holds her in such high esteem. 

Philip. And what would you have me do? 
Surely she should be left to choose for herself 
without my interference ? 

Latience. Nay, Philip, the little child must be 
guided by a firm hand when learning to walk. 
So Hannah, being but a babe in such matters, 
needs a strong hand to lead her gently but firmly 
into safety. I would have thee, Philip, show her 
the wisdom of choosing Thomas Fleming for a 














husband. Thee must not cross me in this. I 
will leave thee now to dwell on the surest method 
of bringing it about. If I could not trust thee, 
Philip, whom should I trust ? 
[ Gathers up glasses, book, ete. Exit. 
Philip (the image of despair, throwing himself in 
a hig chair). Great heavens! what have I done to 
bring this mass of confidence down on my un- 
lucky head? Am I in Hades, and are these oth- 
ers ghosts sent to torment me for the crime of 
falling in love with my benefactor’s, daughter? 
You ave a magnanimous fellow, Philip Hayward, 
to give her up, forsooth, when you haven’t the 
shadow of a chance of winning her! Let me 
see: I'm to use my influence in favor of that 
idiot Lord Featherfluff, because he’s English and 
a nobleman; with young Broad-brim Ellicot, 
because his father and her father think their for- 
tunes would look well together, and because her 
bright girlish spirits must be crushed out as too 
worldly; with that conceited fop Tom Fleming, 
because the boy looks pretty in his uniform, and 
his mother and her mother made mud pies to- 
gether. [Jumps to his feet.| Haug it! I won't do 
it. Without a grain of conceit, I feel myself a 
better man than any of that rabble. If a worthier 
man claimed her I would bury my love. It is 
the irony of fate that makes me the one to urge 
the woman I love to accept the hand of another, 


Act II. 
The same place. Three months later, 


Enter Hannah and Lieutenant Fleming, Hannah 
laughing. 


Lieut. F. 1 say, Hannah, you are enough to turn 
a fellow’s hair white with suspense. Why won’t 
you marry me? I have asked you on an aver- 
age three times a week since I can remember. 

Hannah, Well, then, Tom, suppose you let this 
week be an exception, and don’t ask me? 

Lieut, F. Can't. It’s second nature. Why do 
you always laugh at me? Do you suppose I don’t 
know what I'm talking about? I will just tell 
you, Miss Hannah Allen, I’m a good half-year 
older than you are. 

Hannah (mockingly). Oh, you ancient mariner ! 
[Seriously.] Tom, do you really want to know why 
I won’t marry you ? 

Lieut. F. (eagerly). You better believe I do! 

Hannah, 1 am—afraid—I—do—not hold the 
first place in your heart. 

Lieut. F. Why, Hannah, you know better than 
that! I just worship you. Who could hold the 
first place, if you do not ? 

Hannah (running off laughing, and calling 
backy. Your lovely brass buttons. 

Lieut. F. Inever saw so tormenting a girl. There 
goes Philip. Ill get him to help me. [ Exit. 
Re-enters with Philip. 

Philip. 1 tell you, Fleming, I don’t care a pin 
for your confidence. You’ve thrust it on me 
against my will, and I sha’n’t turn my hand over 
to help you. 

Lieut. F. (dejectedly). You might have some 
pity on a fellow. You could get her to listen to 
me if you would. She just keeps me in hot wa- 
ter all of the time. One minute she orders me 
around like a princess, and the next she makes 
all manner of fun of me. I tell you, it breaks 
me all up, and I call it right mean of you not to 
help a fellow. 

Philip. Call it what you please. I don’t know 
why every one supposes—has the impudence to 
suppose—that I take an interest in his private 
affairs. J’m not a father confessor. I won’t have 
any more confidence thrust upon me. 

[ Brit both at right. 
Hannah enters at left, singing gayly, followed by 
Lord Featherfluff. 

Tord F. That’s charming, Miss Hannah; but 
if I might make a request of a celestial warbler, 
it would be to—to—I might say, to partly cease 
warbling for a short time, till an anxious heart 
could be relieved and possibly made supremely 
happy by an answer, in short, to a certain note. 

Hannah (merrily). T am glad you wi!l be made 
supremely happy by an answer, Lord Featherfluff. 
I presume it matters little what the answer is ? 

Lord F. 1 do assure you, my charming young 
lady— 

Hannah. Don't assure me. I don’t want to 
be assured. That note was so profound I must 
study it for some time before I can master its 
depths. Let me see. You said— 

Lord F. 1 beg pardon. Let me refresh your 
memory. I said— 

Hannah, No, no; I can’t ponder over it unless 
I can recall it myself. You mentioned my “ brill- 
iant scintillations.” Now J call that poetic. You 
meant that for a compliment, didn’t you ? 

| Walks toward window, laughing. 

Lord F. Aw—yes, rather that way. 

Hannah, And did you think that perhaps if I 
would “ brilliantly scintillate” in your ancestral 
halls your people might in time forgive you for 
marrying a very wealthy American girl ? 

Lord F. Really, Miss Hannah, you don’t seem 
to take my heart into consideration. 

Hannah. Oh yes, 1 do—when I think of that 
large, noble heart “that has never been carried 
to any other shrine.” Isn’t that what you said ? 
[With mock seriousness.| Oh, there comes Ruth ! 
Fly, my lord, and assist your fair champion to 
alight from her carriage. 

Lord F. (bowing low before her). I would much 
rather stay with—aw—I might say the effulgent 
ray which—aw—gleams through my otherwise 
gloomy existence ; but I hasten to obey a re- 
quest which from those lips becomes a com- 


mand. | Brit. 
[ Hannah throws herself in a chair, laughing 
heartily. 


Enter Philip. 

Philip. What amuses you, Hannah ? 

Hannah, Oh, that ridiculous creature! He is so 
afraid that old, worn-out remnant of a heart of 
his wou’t bring the fine price he has set upon it! 

[ Gets up as if to leave. 
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Philip. Don’t go, Hannah. 
you. 

Hannah. Well, speak.. I’m in a hurry. 

Philip. Do you think it is right or womanly to 
trifle with men’s hearts as you are doing ? 

Hannah. Humph! Is that all? W ell, good-by. 

Philip. Wait. Don’t be so flippant. I can’t en- 
dure to see you act in this way. 

Hannah. This is the manner of a society belle. 
Would you have me back in the school-room, 
Monsieur Gloom ? 

Philip (earnestly). Yes, a thousand times yes, 
anywhere—that I might "catch a glimpse of the 
true, honest eyes that used to meet mine. I don’t 
know you in your silly masquerade. Are you 
really as heartless and worldly as you seem ? 

Hannah (with scorn). You do not know me. 
Allow me—allow me to introduce to you the work 
of your hands, Did you not come to me, a fresh, 
true-hearted girl, who believed in those old-fash- 
ioned fables of heroes in homespun and mar- 
riage for love—for love !—a dream! a fool’s para- 
dise !—did you not come to me, and warmly—yes, 
persistently—plead the cause of our young Quaker 
friend David Ellicot— 

Philip (breaking in indignantly), Hannah— 

Hannah (holding up her hand, warning hin to 
cease). Stop till I have finished. Did you not bid 
me think of his wealth, his good habits? Did 
you once bid me to love him? did you once say 
he loved me? Who came to me when I had re- 
fused honest Davy Ellicot, and bade me think of 
that net-work of falsehood and sin, Lord Valen- 
tine Featherfluff, as my future master? Who 
bade me think of his nobl name, his position ? 
Would you have had me turn missionary, Philip, 
and try and reform, when there was nothing to 
reform ? 

Philip. Hannah, hear me. 

Hannah (imperiously). Wait till I have done. 
Were you so bent on thrusting me into a life of 
hypocrisy and deceit that you must needs, fail- 
ing in Lord Valentine, offer me as a fit comrade 
through life. Tom Fleming as a husband—a 
vain boy, a rattle-pate, a doll in uniform? How 
dare you speak to me? 

Philip (standing proudly erect, with arms folded). 
Those are bitter words, and sting and rankle as 
you intended they should. You snow why I un- 
dertook that painful task. You know that my 
honor was at stake—that I had promised.. But 
did you know that in my heart I dared them-all 
to rob me of my heart’s treasure? They can 
not. I love you, Hannah, and I will never give 
you up. [Starts toward Hannah as Benjamin, 

Ruth, ete., enter. Exit Hannah. 

Benjamin. Here he is. Philip, 1 am much 
heated and wroth With thee. Did thee not prom- 
ise to speak to our Hannah about selecting young 
Davy Ellicot as a mate? And here Patience tells 
me— 

Patience. Peace, Benjamin ; let me speak with 
the lad. Philip, I trusted thee 4s mine own son, 
and to thee alone did I confide my plans for our 
child. Did thee betray me, Philip, or did thee 
speak to Hannah? Ask him, Thomas: Fleming. 

[Philip tries to speak. 

Lieut. F. Did you act the part of a gentleman, 
I'd like to know, or not? If you have played me 
false— Well, I'll settle with you later. 

Ruth (who has been talking to Lord Featherflugfin 
an under-tone), We'll ask him, my lord, andthen 
we'll know the truth of this matter. - Philip, did 
you not promise me to speak to Hannah in be- 
half of Lord Featherfluff? - Do not think I doubt 
you a moment; but my father says— 

Philip (who has been looking from one face to 
the other, starting to speak, now breaks in impa- 
tiently). Let me speak, if you please. Benjamin 
Allen, I did urge the suit of David Ellicot, as you 
requested— 

All of the Others. He broke his word to me! 

Philip. Patience Allen,.I urged -the suit of 
Thomas Fleming with your daughter, 
quested, and as I promised— 

All of the Rest. He broke his word to me! 

Philip. Ruth, I urged the suit of Lord Fea- 
therfluff with your sister. 

All (together). And-whom did she choose ? 

Benjamin, Ellicot ? 

Patience. Thomas Fleming ? 

Lieut, F. Me? 

lord F. Me? 

Philip. She is there in the next room. Han- 
nah, whom have you chosen to love with all your 
pure heart, as he loves you ? 

[Hannah runs in, and flies to Philip’s pro- 
tecting arms. 

All (in angry amazement). Philip ! 

Lieut, F.. (disgusted). A confidence game, by 
George ! 

Lord F, Atrocious ! 


I want to speak to 


as you re- 





THE FISH MARKET AT HONFLEUR. 
See illustration on page 396. 


N illustration published in the Bazar a few 
weeks ago gave our readers a scene on the 
heights looking down on Honfleur, the charming 
Céte de Notre Dame de la Grace, with its tall 
trees, the little chapel nestling beneath their 
shade, and the fisher girls in their Sunday array, 
To-day we give a view of the fish market in the 
quaint old-town itself. Honfleur, once the Queen 
of the Seine, with its seventeen thousand inhab- 
itants, and its port commanding the mouth of the 
river, has now the atmosphere of a town that has 
gone asleep. Its population has dwindled down 
to about nine thousand, and the rise of Havre 
has nearly destroyed its commerce. Lying be- 
tween the wide estuary of the Seine and the wood- 
ed hill against which it is built, the first view of 
the old Norman town is very striking. The busy 
little harbor is surrounded by old “buildings, in 
the centre the tower of La Lieutenance, and be- 
yond it the spire of Ste.-Catherine’s, dominating 
the little Place, where the fruit and vegetable sell- 
ers hold their market, the chief article of trade 





being the apricots. In the fish market you see 
weather-beaten old women standing over their 
shining display of marine delicacies, or picking 
out from the heaps before them the finest prawns 
and shrimps, with a shrill cry to every prospect- 
ive customer of “ Crevettes! les belle crevettes !” 
Here, as at other parts of the Norman coast, the 
women are famous for their industry and courage. 
They seem to do everything. The boatmen are 
women ; the fishermen are young girls. A strik- 
ing contrast do these sea-nymphs present to the 
ladies of fashion who condescend to buy their 
wares. The small-waisted, lily-cheeked, stylish- 
looking Parisienne is as different in physique 
from her stronger sisters who have spent their 
days by the sea and in the sunshine as the Chi- 
nese parasol and the dress of the last Paris cut 
are from the plain garb and the primitive caps 
of the Norman maidens. Honfleur, as we have 
said, was a prosperous town down to the end of 
the seventeenth century. Its traders established 
factories in Java and Sumatra in the Eastern 
seas, and founded the colony of Quebec beyond 
the Atlantic. Its chief trade at present is sup- 
plying the London market with butter and eggs - 
of the former substitute for oleomargarine it 
exports twelve million pounds, and of the lat- 
ter the enormous quantity of ten miuion dozens. 
Like many of our own Eastern towns, its ship- 
building industry has fallen away before the 
growth of iron ships, but it still has some saw 
and paper mills. It has not, in ceasing to be a 
great port, succeeded in becoming a fashionable 
watering-place, although it is in the region. Trou- 
ville is only a couple of hours away, and beyond 
Trouville are Deauville and amusing Etretat, 
while Dieppe, to the north, has kept its mercan- 
tile importance, and added to it the reputation of 
a summer resort. 





CAMPING OUT. 


I\HE two most important things about camping 

out are, first, to go, and-next, after you have 
gone, to be “pleased with a rattle and tickled 
with a straw.” 

There is nothing more refreshing than spend- 
ing a few days in the woods. One reason, per- 
haps, why more people do not take their summer 
rest in camp is because so many have an idea 
that-camping out involves a vast amount of prep- 
aration in the way of outfit, which includes the 
getting together of tents and a grand array of 
miscellaneous paraphernalia. Then, too, they 
have turned their thoughts to distant camping 
places, instead of ones near home. 

Extended excursions which penetrate into un- 
known and untried wildernesses are delightful, 
as many who have tried them will admit, but a 
great deal of enjoyment, pleasure, and profit can 
be had from a much less expensive expedition. 
So we will leave long excursions for the present, 
and will try to show that it is not a very difficult 
thing for one or two families to spend a week or 
more of the pleasant summer or autumn weather 
in camp in some attractive spot near home. 

Those who live not far from the Catskills, the 
Rocky Mountains, or the sea-shore do well to 
choose some’ desirable spot in one of these ever- 
desirable localities for a camping place ; but those 
who do not, have no need to make them the Mecea 
of a thousand-mile pilgrimage, for it is gener- 
ally possible to find good camping places with- 
in a convenient distance of home. Anyway, it 
is better to pitch your tent in a spot not quite so 
attractive as some other than not to pitch it at all. 

The length of time to be spent in camp, the 
distance to be travelled, and the accessibility of 
the place to the railroad will all have much to 
do about determining what to take and how to 
take it. 

Unless one has a very good tent, it is well to 
select a site not far from some house where shel- 
ter can be had for the ladies and children in case 
of a storm or a long-continued shower. 

A tent can usually: be borrowed or hired, and 
a very good substitute for a regular tent can be 
made out of a covered wagon. 

If the place selected is not too far away, the 
trip there can be made in light wagons, and the 
wagons used afterward for shelter. It takes but 
a few minutes’ work to raise the cover and make 
the interior into very comfortable sleeping places. 
The boys of the party will consider under the 
wagons a much preferable place. 

The wagon may either be hooped over or the cov- 
er supported on poles cut from the woods. The 
latter way is best. The poles may be screwed to 
the wagon bed or slipped through ring-screws 
put along the side.- For each wagon eight poles 
must be cut, four for each side. The poles are 
cut with a fork at the top, and in these forks are 
laid:long poles to go lengthwise of the wagon. 
The poles are tied at the four corners with leather 
thongs, and make a very firm frame. A half A 
tent can be made against one side of the wagon 
by stretching ropes from the top of the poles to 
pegs driven in the-ground, and putting a canvas 
or rubber cover over them. This will serve as a 
general living-room, and for a dining-room when 
the weather is bad. 

The beds should be made of straw with a blank- 
et over it, and one or two extra blankets which 
may be needed for coverings. It is all very well 
to talk of sleeping on the ground, “ under the free 
canopy of heaven, with the stars to keep a sleep- 
less watch over you,” but the actua fact is not 
all that fancy paints it, and whoever tries it will 
in all probability pay for his venture with a cold 
or an attack of rheumatic fever which will short- 
en his timeineamp. After persons have become 
accustomed to sleeping in the open air they can 
often do so without ill effect, even if they are 
treated to a drenching in the bargain; but when 
one goes out for a few days’ enjoyment it is 
not wise to cut the pleasure short by any such 
experiment. 

Bags made of mackintosh blankets will be 


found very useful. They are made by folding 
the blanket together, sewing up one end and one 
side, cutting slits six inches deep at each side of 
the open end, and furnishing one of the flaps so 
made with strings to tie it down on to the under 
side. Blankets and clothing can be folded 
smoothly and placed in the bags. Thus filled, they 
ean be used as cushions during the day, and car- 
ried around to various resting places under the 
trees. At night, after the blankets are taken 
out, they ave spread under the wagon for the 
foundation of the beds there. In case of rain, 
the bags effectually protect everything in them 
from moisture. 

A little rain while in camp is not a very dread- 
ful thing if one is prepared for it. A rubber 
blanket or two should be included in the outfit, 
and each member of the party should be pro- 
vided with a gossamer cloak and overshoes. 

If the trip is made by wagon, trunks or boxes 
may be used for carrying the outfit ; but if made 
by rail, trunks should be used, for they can be 
checked through, while boxes would call for ex 
tra expense. 

By careful packing a great deal can be put in 
a little space. For cooking utensils there will be 
needed one frying-pan, one long-handled stew- 
pan, one large iron spoon, one large fork, one 
coffee-pot, two large knives, two deep tin pans, 
half a dozen tin pails with lids; the largest pail 
should hold over a gallon, and the smallest at least 
a quart. They can be used in place of an iron 
kettle for cooking, and are much lighter to car- 
ry, and do not take up* much room, for they 
should fit into each other. 

The table service should be as limited as pos- 
sible. Bright new tin pie pans are the best 
thing for plates, tin cups serve for coffee and 
water, and small tin patty-pans can be used for 
sauce dishes. The tea-spoons should be of tin, 
and only common knives and plated silver or 
steel forks taken. The idea of camping out is to 
take a rest from care; therefore nothing which re- 
quires much looking after should be taken. The 
tinware should be carefully washed. and dried 
every time it is used, and it will last through sev- 
eral camping expeditions. 

All provisions must be carefully packed in bags 
and tin boxes. The bags should be of various 
sizes, and made expressly for the purpose out of 
heavy linen or drilling; they should have a tape 
for tying sewed to one side two inches from the 
top, and long loops sewed firmly to the top, by 
which the bag may be hung up on a limb or line 
to keep its contents from animals or insects. A 
large tin cracker box will be found useful for hold- 
ing bread and cake, and large-sized baking-pow- 
der cans are convenient for various uses. 

The provisions taken will depend somewhat on 
individual taste, but such things as will keep well 
must be selected. Coffee, sugar, salt, pepper, 
soda, baking powder, mustard, vinegar, corn meal, 
flour, salt pork, bacon, dried meat, dried fruit, 
bread, crackers, and butter are the essential arti- 
cles ; to these may be added various other things, 
such as cake, sardines, canned fruits, ete. If the 
camp is near a farm-house, it is better to buy but- 
ter and milk «s needed. The sportsmen of the 
party will supply fish and game. 

If the weather is warm, the butter may be kept 
cold and firm by putting it in a dish, setting the 
dish in a shallow pan, and turning a large porous 
flower-pot over the dish so that it rests inside the 
rim of the pan. The hole in the bottom of the 
flower-pot is corked tightly. Enough water is 
poured over the flower-pot to wet it thoroughly 
and to fill the pan. If the pot is set in a shady 





dry, the butter will keep as firm as if on ice 
Milk can be kept in the same way. 

A good supply of matches should be taken. 
They should be kept in a tightly corked bottle, 
from which pocket match-boxes can be filled 





when hecessary, 

The fire for cooking should be made a short 
distance from the tent. A good arrangement is 
to build a wall three feet long and two feet high, 
either out of stones plastered with clay or ‘clay 
covered with turf. At one side of this wall the 
fire is made; on the opposite side of the wall a 
number of stakes are driven firmly into the 
ground. These stakes are made from saplings 
from which the limbs have been cut to leave 
hooks pointing down, The coffee-pots, pails, 
ete., are hung over the fire on sticks cut from 
smaller saplings, one end of which rests across 
the top of the wall and goes under the hooks on 
the stake. Fish or meat can be broiled nicely 
by putting a long fork through it, and supporting 
the fork on a wire bent V shape and hung on 
the stakes. The wall makes it easy to go near the 
fire to attend to the cooking without being in 
danger from too close contact with the blaze. 

When and where one camps will have much to 
do with the amount of torture he will have to un- 
dergo from insects. Quassia water is, perhaps, 
one of the best things to keep away flies and 
mosquitoes. Quassia chips can be bought at any 
drug-store for a trifle. Boiling water is poured 
over the chips to make a weak solution, and the 
face and hands bathed in the water, which is left 
to dry on, A few simple remedies, each proper- 
ly labelled, should be included in the outfit. 

There is much difference of opinion about 
what time in the year is most desirable for camp- 
ing out. We have found from our own experi- 
ence that any time, after the weather is warm 
enough in the spring until there is danger of be- 
ing caught by the first snow in the fall, is a good 
time to go, and that each and every month has 
particular attractions of its own. 

There is nothing more delightful than the fresh 
greenness of the woods in the warm early 
spring, unless it is their deep quiet shade on hot 
midsummer days, or the brilliant show to which 
the same woods treat you in October. It is a 
good thing to camp out for a week or two in the 
early spring, because it comes after the cold win- 





ter days which have been spent in close rooms, 


place, and water poured over it as often as it gets | 
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and the open air seems particularly grateful aft- 
er the confinement, but in most climates the first 
of June is the earliest that persons not accustom 
ed to camp life could try it with safety. 

The summer vacation, which sets the children 
free from school and the busy bread-winners 
from their desks, is the time most convenient for 
the greatest number to make their excursions, 
and has so become the season most generally 
looked on as the proper time for a trial of camp 
life. 

For some reasons the autumn months are bet- 
ter than either those of the spring or summer, 
especialiy for those who have the care of a house 
and the putting away of summer fruit for winter 
use upon their shoulders, and for those who ex- 
pect to get part of their pleasure from hunting, 
for then the woods offer many attractions in the 
shape of game, bountiful stores of nuts, and the 
bright-colored leaves and shining berries seem to 
glow with a warm welcome to any and all who 
will come to their territory. 





ANSWERS 70 CORRESPONDENTS. 

C. G. B.—Your steel lace will be pretty made up on 
the brim of your bonnet with gray or black tulle or 
crape shirred as a crown, and with a velvet cockade 
bow of poppy red, an aigretie in its centre, 
steel spangles on the velvet throat bow. 
dress will be pretty for afternoons. 

Constant Reaper.—Send to Harper & Brothers for 
cut patterns of the tailor snit in Bazar No, 12,Vol. XVIL 

D. S. G.—Wear light tan-colored undressed kid 
glovex. Put ruches of lace around the neck, and a 
soft plastron of the same in front. 

M. C.—Flowers, fans, and books are the presents 
most oe n “girl graduates. 

M. E. 8.—Get cashmere or else Cheviot for a gray 
tre welling dreas. 

2, H.—Make a pleated or puffed skirt of your pretty 
changeable silk, and get heliotrope-colored cashmere 
fora basque and very simple but fully draped over-skirt. 
Hlave a vest of the silk puffed or pleated to match the 
skirt. 

Mes. D. L.—We have not the pattern yon want. 

Doxa T.—Short sleeves are not worn in the daytime 
—not even in summer afternoons. The elbow sleeves 
with frills below are used for such dresses, Read 
about white muslin dresses in Bazar No. 18, Vol. XVII. 
With full evening dress armlets are worn above the el- 
bow, and very long gloves of tan or white undressed 
kid very much wrinkled. 

Mrs. Evetyn.—The skirt you suggest will be hand- 
some. Have sleeves of cashmere. Get a French mus- 
lin cap for your child. Harper & Brothers will supply 
you with cut patterns. 

Nut Brown Marp.—Any of the dresses illustrated in 
Bazar No. 12, Vol. X VIL, page 188, will suit you. White 
will be more worn than ever during the next summer, 
Tan gloves are worn still with any color, and hats are 
well represented in the same number of the Bazar. 

Mamma.—Dark brown shades, écru, and the new 
mushroom brown colors should be most becoming to 
you. You should wear close smal! bonnets with cock- 
ade bows of velvet, and high aigrettes, 

Mrs. A. S.—Read about graduating dresses in New 
York Fashions of Bazar No. 15, Vol. XVII. 

Mavup F.—Do not alter your checked dress. Get 
black and white striped gros grain to go with black 
cashmere. Satteen will be worn again in small figures 
with embroidered trimmings. 

Littin Date.—Have the velvet basque with small 
crocheted or else old silver buttons. The English 
walking hat with mushrooms will be stylish. Use tan 
undressed kid gloves. Do not alter your black satin 
coat. High back hair ix the fashion, but do not wear 
it unless it is becoming. Lace is worn for dress, and 
embroidered or plain linen collars for general use, 
Mother Hubbards are little used, though not yet out of 
fashion. 

¥o Be 


and some 
Your étamine 


~We can not tell you how to restore the gloss 
to wi itered silk. Cover it with lace, and thus conceal it. 

New Sunsorisee.—Get a blue flannel priucesse coat 
for your baby boy to travel in. 

Puzziep.—If you send P. P. C. cards to any of your 
friends, send them to all. It is not now considered 
necessary to send them if you are only going abroad 
for the summer. You should call and jeave your card 
on the lady who invited you to the musicale. It is 
customary to send cards on the day of the reception. 

Mus. Il. Gore.—We can not tell you how to arrange 
a May-pole dance for children, 

Darsy.—It would not be in the least improper for 
you to be married at any church, whether you attend it 
or not. 





An Ovp Sunsortser.—lIt is the right thing for a gen- 
tleman to allow all the ladies to pass out of the dining- 
room before he goes himeelf. 

S.M.—The weight of opinion is in favor of.a wid- 
ow’s resuming her Christian name, as “Mrs. Mary 
toberts,” but it is a mooted point. Many widows pre- 
fer to keep their husband's name. If, however, the 
widow has a married son, she avoids the confusion and 
the chance of being called “old Mrs. Roberts” by hav- 
ing her card printed, ** Mrs, Mary Roberts.” 

M. J. H. anp Anxtous.—The article on Sericulture in 
Bazar No. 35, Vol. XV., coutaius all the information we 
can give on the subject. 

J, A. S.—Kither knitting silk on spools or balls, or 
the thick silk twist that comes in skeins, can be used 
for the macramé book-mark and girdle. 

Gremantown.—We do not undertake to give the 
pronunciation of names. We apprehend there is little 
difference hetween the cases you quote. 

A. H. S.—Mrs. Henderson’s Practical Cooking and 
Dinner Giving, and Mrs. Mary Stuart Smith's Virginia 
Cookery Book, both published by Harper & Brothers, 
are excellent works on the art of cooking. 
reve E.—A wedding invitation does not require an 
answer, It is only necessary to send your visiting- 
card with a wedding gift. 

Marton.—If you do not take wine, simply say so to 
the waiter, putting your finger over your glass, or mo- 
tioning him away. Many ladies never touch wine, but 
you need not turn down your glass, Such a negative 
should be very quietly given. No matterif he fills your 
glass, you need nt empty it. In passing your plate 
(this is seldom dune), leave the knife and fork on it. 
If the Jatter has been used, it would otherwise soil the 
table-cloth. 

Ianonanor.—High teas were so called in England to 
distinguish a meal at which birds and game are served, 
from the five-o’clock tea. In painting a tree or other 
object in the water you use what the painters call a 
spent brush, that is, the brush with which you have 
painted the object re ‘flected, after almost all the paint 
is out of it; that gives (te aking the hues of the water) 
just the faint color of a reflection. 

Interestep Reaver. — Do not tamper with your 
moles, a8 you may injure yourself greatly by attempt- 
ing to remove them. 

Constant Reapver.—Make the blue Chambéry for 
your little girl with an embroidered guimpe, gathered 
belted waist, and tucked skirt. : 

P. P.—Send your lace shaw! to a modiste to drape it 
in visite shape. 

L. F. W.—Any large dry-goods store will send you 

—- for dress skirts. 

1, C.—Dark-colored Cheviot in block pattern will be 
suitable for your little girl's cloak 

B. B. H.—Get gray cashmere for a vest basque and 
over-skirt to wear with your blue striped silk. Weara 

rray straw hat trimmed with blue velvet, and get gray 

id gloves. 

Baokwoovs.—Your sample is cotton ottoman. Our 
copying wheel costs 25 cents. 

A Sussoriser.—Get plain satin or else ottoman silk 
instead of brocade for your wedding dress; have the 
train round or pointed, and cut in one with the front, 
but bunched up below the belt. 
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DIAGRAM OF ILLUSTRATION ON PAGE 392. 


1, Her Majesty Queen Victoria. 2 Albert Edward, Prince of Wales, K.G. 3. Alexandra, Princess of 
Wales. 4. Prince Albert Victor Christian Edward of Wales. 5. Princess Maud Charlotte Mary Victoria of 
Wales. 6. Prince Albert John Charles Frederic Alfred George of Schleswig-Holstein. 7. Princess Louise 
Victoria Alexandra Dagmar of Wales. 8. Princess Louise, Marchioness of Lorne. 9%. The Marquis of Lorne, 


K.T. 10. Princess Beatrice Mary Victoria Feodora. 


ll. Prince Arthur, K.G., Duke of Connaught and 


Strathearn. 12. Princess Christian of Schleswig-Holstein (Princess Helena of England). 13. Princess Louis 
of Hesse (Princess Alice of England). 14. Princess Victoria Alice Helena Louisa Beatrice of Hesse. 15. Prince 
George Frederick Ernest Albert of Wales. 16. Princess Victoria Alberta Elizabeth Matilda Marie of Hesse. 
17. Princess Irene Marie Louise Anna of Hesse. 18. Princess Elizabeth Alexandrine Louise Alice of Hesse. 
19. Princess Victoria Alexandrina Olga Mary of Wales. 20. Princess Franziska Josepha Louise Augusta Mary 
Christiana Helena of Schleswig-Holstein, 2i. Princess Victoria Louise Sophie Augusta Amelia Helena of 
Schleswig-Holstein. 2%. Princess Margaretha Beatrice Feodore of Prussia. 23. Victoria, Princess Royal of 
England, and Imperial Crown Princess of Germany and Prussia. 24. Prince Alfred Alexander William Ernest 


Albert (son of the Duke and Duchess of Edinburgh). 


25. Prince Alfred, K.G., Duke of Edinburgh. 26. Marie 


Alexandrovna, Duchess of Edinburgh, and Grand Duchess of Russia. 27. Prince Leopold, K.G. 28. Prince 
Christian of Schleswig-Holstein, K.G. 29. Prince Albert William Henry of Prussia. 30. Princess Victoria 
Elizabeth Augusta Charlotte of Prussia. 81. Princess Frederika Amelia Wilhelmina Victoria of Prussia, 
82. Princess Sophie Dorothea Ulrique Alice of Prussia. 33. Frederick William, Imperial Crown Prince of 
Germany and Prussia, K.G. 34. Prince Frederick William Victor Albert of Prussia. 35. Princess Marie Vic- 
toria Feodore Leopoldine of Hesse. 36. Prince Frederick William Louis of Hesse, K.G. 37. Prince Joachim 
Frederick Ernest Waldemar of Prussia. 38. Prince Ernest Louis Charles Albert William of Hesse. 89. Prince 
Christian Victor Albert Ludwig Ernest Anton of Schleswig-Holstein. 40. Margaretha Louise, Duchess of 


Connaught. 


QULEN VICTORIA AND HER 
FAMILY. 


VER since the morning of June 20, 1837, 

Queen Victoria of England has stood before 
the world as a wise, conscientious, pure-minded 
ruler and woman. 

King William IV. died two hours after mid- 
night, and at five in the morning the Archbishop 
of Canterbury and others were thumping at the 
gate of Kensington Palace to give greeting to the 
new sovereign. The fair maid of eighteen sum- 
mers was sound asleep, and all the world knows 
the pretty story of how she came into the room 
to receive the nobles, a shawl throne over her 
loose white wrapper, and her hair falling all about 
her shoulders, “ but perfectly collected and dig- 
nified.” 

When the Princess Victoria was born there 
were others much nearer to the throne than she; 
but as time passed it became possible, and even 
probable, that she would become England’s fu- 
ture ruler, there being no reasonable prospect that 
King William would leave a direct heir to the 
throne. When the little Princess was twelve 
years old it was thought best to inform her that 
of all the crowd of youthful royalty she was the 
one upon whom the responsibility of government 
would devolve. Her reception of the news was 
characteristic of her after-life. Very thoughtful 
she became, this little royal maid. Giving her 
hand to her governess, the Baroness Selwyn, she 
said simply that she understood now why her 
studies had been more advanced than those of 
her cousins, and with sweet solemnity added, “I 
will be good.” She has kept her promise. She 
has been good—good as queen, as wife, and as 
mother. Through all the perplexities of her po- 
sition as ruler of a great country, and through all 
the joys and sorrows of domestic life, she has al- 
ways been noble and true and womanly. 

Her childhood and youth were simple and free 
from ostentation, for her mother, the Duchess of 
Kent, was a woman of rare tact and wisdom. 
The little Princess was rigorously secluded from 
the influence of the court, not at that time such 
as to prove beneficial to a pure young girl. Her 
education was most carefully attended, and she 
was led to form habits of the strictest method 
and economy. This system of training youthful 
royalty was new at that time, and much of the 
wisdom shown at present in the management of 
young princes and princesses is due to the influ- 
ence of Queen Victoria and her family, as nearly 
every royal Protestant house of Europe has re- 
ceived a daughter of England, and with her, pure 
customs and sweet domestic life. 

The romance of Victoria and Prince Albert is 
a pure bit of nature, an idyl ina palace. A mar- 
riage between the two was earnestly desired, and 
~was proposed to the young Queen by her uncle, 
Leopold L, King of the Belgians; but the shy 
maid declared that for four years, at least, she 
would not think of marriage. Prince Albert, 
however, paid a visit to Windsor Castle, and the 
Queen’s heart was won, In her position it was 
necessary, imperatively so, that the first word 
must be spoken by her. One can imagine the dif- 
ficulty of such a task to a young girl of twenty 
years. A queen she was, but a sensitive maiden 
for all that. The ordeal was passed, however, 
and the youthful pair were bewildered with hap- 
piness, 

The marriage of the royal lovers took place on 
the 10th of February, 1840, and sweet domestic 
life began to bloom in the palaces of England. 
The influence of the Queen was at once felt by 
all grades of society, “The theatres to which 
she went,” writes Mrs. Oliphant, “and which both 
she and her husband enjoyed, were purified by 
her presence, evils which had been the growth 
of years disappearing before the face of the young 





Queen; and her pure and peaceful home, the 
abode of domestic love and harmony, became a 
centre of moral influence and every good, cheer- 
ful, and pleasant thing.” 

The Queen has always taken delight in the 
simple pleasures of quiet life.. Always dignified, 
and entirely competent to act her part in pompous 
ceremonies of state, her real happiness came when, 
with her much beloved husband and her children, 
she could retire to Osborne House in the Isle of 
Wight, or at Balmoral Castle, among the High- 
lands of Scotland, pass the time picnicking with 
her family among the hills, or driving about the 
beautiful country bestowing unostentatious char- 
ity upon the poor cottagers of the region about 
the castle. 

The sweetest chronicles of royal domestic life 
which have ever been written are Queen Vic- 
toria’s journals of life in the Highlands. The 
first visit to Balmoral Castle took place in 1848, 
when the Princess Royal, the oldest child, was 
scarcely eight years old, and the Princess Louise, 
the fourth daughter and sixth child, was a tiny 
infant. 

Year after year these visits were continued, 
and many sacred recollections of England’s roy- 
al family are connected with the woods and hills 
around Balmoral Castle. It was here that the 
Crown Prince of Prussia “ picked a piece of white 
heather (the emblem of good luck), and present- 
ing it to Vicky, as she is called by the fond mo- 
ther, first told her of his hopes and wishes, on 
this their betrothal day.” 

On the 14th of December, 1861, Prince Albert 
died, and the happiest married life ever known in 
a royal palace ended forever. It had lasted less 
than twenty-two years, and to the very end the 
Queen and her husband were united like youth- 
ful lovers, thoroughly happy in each other and in 
their family of beautiful children. All the world 
united in sympathy for the widowed Queen, and 
in mourning for the man to whose wisdom and 
love of justice all the world owed much. 

It seemed at first as if the Queen would give 
way under her terrible affliction. She secluded 
herself from the ceremonial of public’ life, but at 
no time, even when her sorrow was keenest, did 
she fail in attention to her duties as the ruler of 
a great nation. By degrees, however, her rare 
strength of character asserted itself. Her sons 
and daughters and their settlement in life de- 
manded her care ; one after another was married, 
and grandchildren were born to brighten the life 
of the lonely Queen. 

At the time Prince Albert died the Queen was 
only forty-two years old, and her children were 
all young; Beatrice, “sweet baby,” as her mo- 
ther called her then, the youngest child, was a 
lovely maiden of four years, too young to realize 
the loss of her tender-hearted and wise father. 
The Princess Alice, whose deep affection for her 
father was very remarkable, never ceased to re- 
gret that the younger children could not know 
him as she had known him. In a letter to her 
mother she writes: “What you say about the 
poor sisters, and indeed of all the younger ones, 
is true. The little brothers and Beatrice are 
those who have lost the most, poor little things. 
I can’t bear to think of it, for dear papa, more 
peculiarly than any other father, was wanted for 
his children; and he was the dear friend, and 
even play-fellow, besides.” 

The responsibility thrown upon the Queen by 
the death of her husband was appalling. The 
weight of government was heavy, and of her nine 
children only one, the Princess Royal, was mar- 
ried. How nobly she has carried her burdens is 
proved by England’s position during the time 
which has elapsed since its Queen was stricken 
by the greatest sorrow of her life. “Great 
events make me calm ; it is only trifles that irritate 
my nerves,” she wrote once in her journal during 





a period of great national excitement, and that 
simple statement may be applied to her character 
at all times. 

No other royal lady can display such a brill- 
iant and sparkling collection of family jewels as 
appears in the engraving on page 392. When 
Prince Albert died, only two grandchildren were 
born, the Prince William and the Princess Char- 
lotte of Prussia, the oldest children of the Prin- 
cess Royal of England, who was married to the 
Crown Prince of Prussia in 1858. At the time 
this beautiful family group was taken, twenty- 
three grandchildren were gathered around Eng- 
land’s Queen, and all her children were living. 
The first to go was the little Princess Marie, the 
tiny maid seen at the left of the engraving cud- 
dled lovingly in the arms of her father, the Grand 
Duke Louis of Hesse. She died of diphtheria at 
Darmstadt, and a few weeks later her beautiful 
mother, the Princess Alice, died of the same terri- 
ble disease. She is seated at the wight of the 
pictare, holding a little daughter, who received at 
her baptism the names of Queen Victoria’s five 
daughters, Victoria, Alice, Helena, Louisa, Bea- 
trice, and is known as the youthful Princess Alice 
of Hesse. May she be as pure and sweet and 
wise as the mother she has lost! 

Soon after the twofold sorrow which befell the 
royal family at Hesse the angel of death entered 
the palace at Berlin, and laid his chilling hand on 
“dear little Waldie,” as his fond grandmother 
calls him in her Highland journals. He was the 
third and youngest son of the Princess Royal. 
In the family group he stands with his father’s 
hand laid caressingly on his shoulder. 

One other of these interesting faces has pass- 
ed away from earth. The youngest son of Queen 
Victoria, the Prince Leopold, Duke of Albany, 
died at Cannes, in March of the present year, 
while on his way to attend the wedding of his 
niece, the Princess Victoria of Hesse, one of the 
fair young girls of the group in the foreground 
of the picture. The Prince Leopold had always 
been in delicate health. He was a young man 
fond of study and the enjoyments of quiet life, 
and was much beloved. His loss fell heavy on 
his much-afflicted mother, and universal sympathy 
has been expressed for her in all countries. One 
of the surest proofs of the honor with which 
Queen Victoria is regarded is that whenever a 
dark shadow falls upon her life millions of hearts 
are oppressed with a sense of personal sorrow. 

Although death has taken away cherished mem- 
bers of this royal household, dear little ones have 
lengthened the other end of the chain, until to- 
day England’s Queen has more than thirty grand- 
children and great-grandchildren. 

In the family group the calm, dignified figure 
of the Queen, in her simple widow’s cap, is the 
grand central point to which all the others cling. 
At the right of the Queen sits Victoria, Princess 
Royal of England, and Imperial Crown Princess 
of Germany and Prussia, with her youngest child, 
the little Princess Margaretha, on her lap. At 
the left is the beautiful Princess of Wales, the 


“Sea-kings’ daughter from over the sea” ; 


and near by, standing behind his royal mother, 
is her husband, the Prince of Wales, and heir to 
the throne of England. At his side is the Prince 
Alfred, Duke of Edinburgh, with his wife, the 
stately Marie Alexandrovna, sister to the Emper- 
or of Russia, who holds. her baby prince in sweet 
motherly fashion, Then there is the Prince Ar- 
thur, Duke of Connaught, with the Princess Mar- 
garetha, his pretty German wife; the Princess 
Helena of England, with her husband, Prince 
Christian of Schleswig-Holstein, and four chil- 
dren, the youngest of which, the little Princess 
Louise Augusta, heedless of her royal surround- 
ings, clutches in true baby fashion at the book 
on her grandmother’s knee ; the Princess Louise, 
with her manly, noble Scotch husband, the Mar- 
quis of Lorne; and the Princess Beatrice, the 
youngest of Queen Victoria’s children, and the 
only one as yet unmarried. 

A noble group of men and women are these 
sons and daughters of the Queen. They are act- 
ing their part in life faithfully and well, and the 
world is better for their influence. And what 
shall be said of the crowd of little ones? One 
looks at these innocent, childish faces with strange 
feelings. What curious phases of fortune will 
leave their mark on these fair, youthful brows in 
the years to come? Much of the future of Eu- 
rope lies in these little hands. May that future 
be prosperous and happy, and may these royal 
children add new lustre to the honored name of 
England’s Queen ! Heen 8. Conant. 





A PERILOUS SECRET* 
By CHARLES READE, 
Avtuor or “Harp Casu,” “Por Yourseir ww His 


Piao,” “It’s Never Too Late To Menp,” 
“ Gruirrita Gaunt,” ETO. 





CHAPTER XXII. 
REMORSE. 


N a work of this kind not only the external 
incidents should be noticed, but also what may 

be called the mental events. We have seen a 
calamity produce a great revulsion in the feel- 
ings of Colonel Clifford; but as for Robert Bart- 
ley, his very character was shaken to the founda- 
tion by his crime and its terrible consequences. 
He was now like a man who had glided down a 
soft sunny slope, and was suddenly arrested at 
the brink of a fathomless precipice. Bartley was 
cunning, selfish, avaricious, unscrupulous in real- 
ity, so long as he could appear respectable; but he 
was not violent, nor physically reckless, still less 
cruel. A deed of blood shocked him as much as 
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it would shock an honest man. Yet now through 
following his natural bent too far, and yielding to 
the influence of a remorseless villain, he found 
his own hands stained with blood—the blood of 
a man who, after all, had been his best friend, 
and had led him to fortune; and the blood of an 
innocent girl who had not only been his pecun- 
iary benefactress for a time, but had warmed 
and lighted his house with her beauty and affec- 
tion. 

Busy men, whose views are all external, are 
even more apt than others to miss the know- 
ledge of their own minds. This man, to whom 
everything was business, had taken for granted 
he did not actually love Grace Hope. Why, she 
was another man’s child. But now he had lost 
her forever, he found he had mistaken his own 
feelings. He looked round his gloomy horizon 
and realized too late that he did love her; it 
was not a great and penetrating love like Will- 
iam Hope’s; he was incapable of such a senti- 
ment; but what affection he had to bestow, he 
had given to this sweet creature. His house was 
dark without her; he was desolate and alone, and, 
horrible to think of, the instrument of her assas- 
sination. This thought drove him to frenzy, and 
his frenzy took two forms, furious excitement and 
gloomy despair; this was now his life by night 
and day, for sleep deserted him. At the mine 
his measures were all wise, but his manner very 
wild; the very miners whispered amongst them- 
selves that he was going mad. At home, on the 
contrary, he was gloomy, with sullen despair. He 
was in this latter condition the evening after the 
explosion, when a visitor was announced. Think- 
ing it was some one from the mine, he said, faint- 
ly, “ Admit him,” and then his despondent head 
dropped on his breast; indeed, he was in a sort 
of lethargy, worn out with his labors, his re- 
morse, and his sleeplessness. 

In that condition his ear was suddenly jarred 
by a hard, metallic voice whose tone was some- 
how opposed to all the voices with which good- 
ness and humanity have ever spoken. 

“ Well, governor, here’s a slice of luck.” 

Bartley shivered. ‘Is that the devil speaking 
to me?” he muttered, without looking up. 

“No,” said Monckton, jauntily ; “only one of 
his servants, and your best friend.” 

“ My friend?” said Bartley, turning his chair 
and looking at him with a sort of dull wonder. 

“ Ay,” said Monckton, “your friend; the man 
that found you brains and resolution, and took 
you out of the hole, and put Hope and his daugh- 
ter in it instead; no, not his daughter, she did that 
for us, she was so clever.” 

“Yes,” said Bartley, wildly, “it was you who 
made mean assassin. But for you, I should only 
have been'a knave; now Iam a murderer—thanks 
to you.” 

“Come, governor,” said Monckton, “no use 
looking at one side of the picture. You tried 
other things first. You made him liberal offers, 
you know; but he would have war to the knife, 
and he has got it. He is buried at the bottom 
of that shaft.” 

“ God forbid !” 

“ And you are all right.” 

“T am in hell,” shrieked Bartley. 

“Well, come out of it,” said Monckton, “ and 
let’s talk sense. I—I read the news at Derby, 
just as I was starting for London. I have been 
as near the mine as I thought safe. They seem 
to be very busy clearing out both shafts—two 
steam -engines, constant relays of workmen. 
Who has got the job in hand?” 

“T have,” said Bartley. 

“Well, that’s clever of you to throw dust in 
their eyes, and put our little game off your own 
shoulders. You want to save appearances? You 
know you can not save William Hope.” 

“T can save him, and I will save him. God 
will have merey on a penitent assassin, as he 
once had upon a penitent thief.” 

Monckton stared at him and smiled. 

“ Who has been talking to you—the parson 2” 

“My own conscience. I abhor myself as much 
as I do you, you black villain.” 

“Ah!” said Monckton, with a wicked glance, 
“that’s how a man patters before he splits upon 
his pals, to save his own skin. Now, look here, 
old man, before you split on me ask yourself 
who had the greatest interest in this job. You 
silenced a dangerous enemy, but what have I 
gained? You ought to square with me first, as 
you promised. If you split upon me before 
that, you will put yourself in the hole and leave 
me out of it.” 

“Villain and fool!” said Bartley, “ these tri- 
fles do not trouble me now. If Hope and my 
dear Mary are found dead in that mine, I'll tell 
how they came by their death, and I'll die by 
my own hand.” 

Monckton said nothing, but looked at him 
keenly, and began at last to feel uneasy. 

“A shaft is but a narrow thing,” Bartley re- 
joined ; “‘ why should they be buried alive? Let's 
get to them before they are starved to death. 
We may save them yet.” 

“ Why, you fool, they’ll denounce us !” 

“What do I care? I would save them both 
to-night if I was to stand in the dock to-mor- 
row.” 

“ And swing on the gallows next week, or end 
your days in a prison.” 

“Td take my chance,” said Bartley, desperate- 
ly. “Dll undo my crime if I ean. No punish- 
ment can equal the agony I am in now, thanks 
to you, you villain.” 

Then turning on him suddenly, and showing 
him the white of his eyes like a maniac, or a 
dangerous mastiff, he hissed out, “You think 
nothing of the lives of better men; perhaps 
you don’t value your own?” 

“Oh, I beg your pardon,” said Monckton. 
“That’s a very different thing.” 

“ Oh, you do value your own foul life ?” 

“ At any amount of money,” said Monckton. 

“Then why do you risk it ?” 
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“Excuse me, governor, that’s a thing I make 
a point of not doing. I risk my instruments, 
not my head, Ben Burnley to wit.” 

“You are risking it now,” said Bartley, look- 
ing-still more strangely at him. 

“How so, pray?” said Monckton, getting a 
little uneasy, for this was not the Bartley he 
had known till then. 

Bartley took the poker in his hand and pro- 
ceeded to poke the fire; but somehow he did 
not look at the fire. He looked askant at 
Monckton, and he showed the white of his eyes 
more and more. Monckton kept his eye upon 
him, and put his hand upon the handle of the 
door. 

“Tl tell you,” said Bartley —“by coming 
here to tempt, provoke, and insult the wretch 
whose soul you destroyed, by forcing me to as- 
sassinate the best man and the sweetest girl in 
England, when there were vipers and villains 
about whom it’s a good action to sweep off God’s 
earth. Villain! I'll teach you to come like a 
fool and madden a madman! I was only a 
rogue; you have made me a man of blood. All 
the worse for you. I have murdered them; I'll 
execute you;” and with these words he bounded 
on him like a panther. 

Monckton tore the doors open and dashed 
out, but a furious blow fell before he was quite 
clear of the doorway, With such force was it 
delivered that the blunt metal cut into the edge 
of the door like a sword ; the jamb was smashed ; 
and even Monckton, who received but one-fourth 
of the blow, fell upon his hands and knees into 
the hall, and was stunned for a moment, but fear- 
ing worse, staggered out of the hall door, which, 
luckily for him, was open, and darting into a 
little grove of shrubs, that was close by, grovel- 
led there in silence, bleeding like a pig, and wait- 
ing for his chance to escape entirely; but the 
quaking reptile ran no further risk. 

Bartley never followed him beyond his own 
room; he had been goaded into a maniacal im- 
pulse, and he returned to his gloomy sullenness. 


Walter’s declaration, made so suddenly before 
four persons, startled them greatly for a moment 
—but only fora moment. Julia was the first to 
speak. 

“We might have known it,” she said. “ Mary 
Bartley is a young lady incapable of miscon- 
duct; she is prudence, virtue, delicacy, and pur- 
ity in person; the man she was with at that 
place was sure to be her husband, and who 
should that be but Walter, whom she loved ?” 

Then the servants looked anxiously at their 
master to see how he took this startling revelation. 
Well, the Colonel stood firm as if he was at the 
head of a column in the field. He was not the 
man to retreat from any position. He said, “ All 
we have to do is to save her; then my house 
and arms are open to my son’s wife.” 

“God bless you, father!” cried Walter, in a 
broken voice ; “ and God bless you, dear cousin! 
Yes, it’s no time for words.” And he was gone 
in a moment. 

“Now, Milton,” said the Colonel, “he won’t 
sleep here till the work is done, and he won't 
sleep at all if we don’t get a bed for him near 
the mine. You order the break out, and go to 
the Dun Cow and do what you can for him.” 

“That I will, sir; I'll take his own sheets and 
bedding with me. I won't trust that woman— 
she talks too much; and, if you please, sir, Pil 
stay there a day or two myself, for maybe I 
shall coax him to eat a morsel of my cooking, 
and to lie down a bit, when he would not listen 
to a stranger.” 

“You're a faithful creature,” said the Colo- 
nel, rather aggressively, not choosing to break 
down; “so are you, John; and it is at these mo- 
ments we find out our friends in the house; 
and, confound you, I forbid you both to snivel,” 
said he, still louder, Then, more gravely, “ How 
do we know? many a stormy day ends well; 
this calamity may bring happiness and peace to 
a divided house.” 


” 


Colonel Clifford prophesied right. Walter 
took the lead of a working gang and worked 
night and day, resting two hours only in the 
twenty-four, and even that with great reluc- 
tance. Outside, the scene was one of bustle and 
animation. Little white tents, for the strange 
workmen to sleep in, dotted the green, and two 
snowy refreshment tents were pitched outside 
the Dun Cow. That establishment had large 
brick ovens and boilers, and the landlady, and 
the women she had got to help her, kept the 
tables always groaning under solid fare that 
never once flagged, being under the charge of 
that old campaigner, Colonel Clifford. The land- 
lady tried to look sad at the oceasion which 
called forth her energy and talents; but she was 
a woman of business, and her complacency 
oozed through her. Ah, it was not so at the pit 
mouth; the poor wives whose husbands were 
entombed below, alive or dead, hovered and flut- 
tered about the two shafts with their aprons 
to their eyes, and eager with their questions. 
Deadly were their fears, their hopes fainter and 
fainter, as day after day went by, and both 
gangs, working in so narrow a space, made little 
progress, compared with their own desires, and 
the,prayers of those who trembled for the result. 
Tt Was a race and a struggle of two gallant par- 
tieg,and a short description of it will be given; 
but as no new incidents happened for six days, 
we shall preserve the chronological order of 
events, and now relate a daring project which 
was revived in that interval. 

Monckton and Bartley were now enemies. 
Sin had united, crime and remorse had disunited, 
them. Monckton registered a vow of future 
vengeance upon his late associate, but in the 
mean time, taking a survey of the present cir- 
cumstances, he fell back upon a dark project he 
had conceived years ago on the very day when 
he was arrested for theft in Bartley’s office. 





Perhaps our readers, their memory disturbed 
by such a number of various matters as we have 
since presented to them, may have forgotten 
that project, but what is about to follow will 
tend to revive their recollection. -- Monckton 
then wired to Mrs. Braham’s lawyer demanding 
an immediate interview with that lady; he speci- 
fied the hour. : 

The lawyer went to her directly, the matter be- 
ing delicate. He found her in great distress 
and before he could open his communication she 
told him her trouble. She said that her hus- 
band, she feared, was going out of his mind; he 
groaned all night and never slept, and in the day- 
time never spoke, 

There had been just then some surprising falls 
and rises in foreign securities, and the shrewd 
lawyer divined at once that the stock-broker had 
been doing business on his own account, and 
got pinched ; so he said, “ My dear madam, I sus- 
pect it is business on the Exchange; he will get 
over that, but there is something that is immedi- 
ately pressing,” and he then gave her Monck- 
ton’s message. 

Now her nerves were already excited, and 
this made matters worse. She cried and trem- 
bled, and became hysterical, and vowed she 
would never go near Leonard Monckton again ; 
he had never loved her, had never been a friend 
to her as Jonathan Braham had. “No,” said 
she; “if he wants money, take and sell my jew- 
els; but I shall stay with my husband in his 
trouble.” 

“He is not your husband,” said the lawyer, 
quietly; “and this man is your husband, and 
things have come to my knowledge lately which 
it would be imprudent at present to disclose 
either to him or you; but we are old friends. 
You can not doubt that I have your interest at 
heart.” 

“No, I don’t doubt that,” said Lucy, hastily, 
and held out her hand to him. 

“Well, then,” said he, “be persuaded and 
meet the man.” 

“No, I will not do that,” said she. “I am not 
a good woman, I know; but it is not for want 
of the wish. I will not play double any more.” 
And from that nothing he could say could move her. 

The lawyer returned to his place, and when 
Monckton called next day he told him he was 
sorry to say Mr. Braham was il] and in trouble, 
and the lady couldn’t meet him. She would 
make any reasonable sacrifice for his conven- 
ience except that. 

“And I,” said Monckton, “insist upon that, 
and nothing else.” 

The lawyer endeavored to soften him, and 
hinted that he would advance money himself 
sooner than his client should be tormented. 

But Monckton was inflexible. He said: “ It is 
about a matter that she can not communicate 
to you, nor can I. However, I am obliged to you 
for your information. She won’t leave her 
stock-broker, eh? Well, then I know where to 
find her ;” and he took up his hat to go. 

“No, pray don’t do that,” said Mr. Middleton, 
earnestly. ‘Let me try her again. She has had 
time to sleep over it.” 

“Try her,” said Monckton, sternly, “and if 
you are her friend, take her husband’s side in 
this one thing; it’s the last time I shall trouble 
her.” 

“T am her friend,” said the lawyer. “ And if 
you must know, I rather wish her to meet you and 
get it over. Will you come here again at five 
o'clock ?” 

“All right,” said Monckton. 

Monckton was struck with lawyer Middleton’s 
manner, and went away puzzling over it. 

“What's his little game, I wonder?” said he. 

The lawyer went post-haste to his client's 
house. He found her in tears. She handed him 
an open letter. 

Braham was utterly ruined, and besides that 
had done something or other he did not care to 
name; he was off to America, leaving her what 
money she could find in the house and the fur- 
niture, which he advised her to sell at once be- 
fore others claimed it; in short, the man was 
wild with fear, and at present thought but little 
of anybody but himself. 

Then the lawyer set himself to comfort her as 
well as he could, and renewed his request that 
she would give Monckton a meeting. 

“Yes,” said she, wearily —“‘it is no use try- 
ing to resist him; he can come here.” 

The lawyer demurred to that. “No,” said he; 
“keep your own counsel, don’t let him know you 
are deserted and ruined; make a favor of com- 
ing, but come: and a word in your ear—he. can do 
more for you than Braham can, or will!ever do 
again. Sodon’t you thwart him if you can help.” 

She was quick enough to see there was some- 
thing weighty behind, and she consented. [le 
took her back with him; only she was such a 
long time removing the traces of tears, and choos- 
ing the bonnet she thought she should look best 
in, that she made him twenty minutes late, and 
rather cross. It is a way women have of souring 
that honey-comb, a man. 

When the trio met at the office, the husband 
was pale, the wife dull and sullen. 

“Tt’s the last time I shall trouble you, Lucy,” 
said Monckton. 

“ As you please, Leonard.” 

“ And I want you to make my fortune.” 

“You have only to tell me how.” (Quite in- 
credulously.) 

“You must accompany me to Derbyshire, or 
else meet me at Derby, whichever you please. Oh, 
don’t be alarmed. I don’t ask you to travel with 
me as man and wife.” 

“Tt doesn’t much matter, I suppose,” said Lucy, 
doggedly. 

“Well, you are accommodating ; I'll be consid- 
erate.” 

“No doubt you will,” said Lucy; then turn- 


ing her glorious eyes full upon him,“ Wuar’s | 


THE CRIME?” 





“The crime!” said Monckton, looking all 
about the room to find it. ‘“ What crime?” 

“The crime I’m wanted for ; all your schemes 
are criminal, you know.” 

“Well, you’re complimentary. It’s not a 
crime this time; it’s only a confession.” 

“Ah! What am I to confess—bigamy ?” 

“The idea! No, You are to confess—in a 
distant part of England, what you can deny in 
London next day—that on a certain day you 
married a gentleman called Walter Clifford.” 

“Tl say that on the eleventh day of June, 
1868, I married a gentleman who was called 
Walter Clifford.” 

This was Lucy’s reply, and given very dog- 
gedly. 

“Bravo! and will you stand to it if the real 
Walter Clifford says it is a lie?” 

Lucy reflected. ‘No, I will not.” 

“Well, weil, we shall have time to talk about 
that: when can you start ?” 

“ Give me three days.” 

“ All right.” 

“You won't keep me there long after I have 
done this wicked thing ?” 

“No,no. I will send you home with flying col- 
ors, and you shall have your share of the plunder.” 

“Td rather go into service again and work 
my fingers to the bone.” 

“Since you have such a contempt for money, 
perhaps you'll stand fifty pounds ?” 

“T have no money with me, but I'll ask Mr. 
Middleton to advance me some.” 

She opened the door, and asked one of the 
clerks if she could see the principal for a mo- 
ment. He came to her directly. She then said 
to him, “He wants fifty pounds; could you let 
me have it for him ?” 

“Ob,” said the lawyer, cheerfully, “I shall be 
happy to lend Mr. Monckton fifty or a hundred 
pounds upon his own note of hand.” 

They both stared at him a little; but a blank 
note of hand was immediately produced, drawn 
and signed at six months’ date for £52 10s., 
and the lawyer gave Monckton his check for 
£50. Husband and wife then parted for a time. 
Monckton telegraphed to his lodgings to say that 
his sister would come down with him for coun- 
try air, and would require good accommodation, 
but would pay liberally. 


In most mining accidents the shafts are clear, 
and the débris that has to be picked through to 
get to the entombed miners is attacked with 
this advantage, that a great number of men 
have room to use their arms and pickaxes, and 
the stuff has not to be sent up to the surface. 
But in this horrible accident both gangs of work- 
ers were confined to a small area and small 
cages, and the stuff had to be sent up to the 
surface. 

Bartley, who seemed to live only to rescue the 
sufferers by his own fault, provided miles of rope, 
and had small cages knocked together, so that 
the débris was continually coming up from both 
the shafts, and one great source of delay was 
averted. But the other fatal cause of delay re- 
mained, and so daylight came and went, and the 
stars appeared and disappeared with incredible 
rapidity to poor Walter and the other gallant 
workers, before they got within thirty feet of the 
pit: those who worked in the old shafts, having 
looser stuff to deal with, gained an advance of 
about seven feet upon the other working party, 
and this being reported to Walter, he went down 
the other shaft to inspire the men by words and 
example. He had not been down two hours when 
one of the miners cried, “Hold hard, they are 
working up to us,” and work was instantly sus- 
pended for a moment. Then, sure enough, the 
sounds of pickaxes working below were just 
audible. 

There was a roar of exultation from the rescu- 
ing party, and a man was sent up with his feet in 
a bucket, and clinging to a rope, to spread the 
joyful tidings ; but the work was not intermitted 
for more than a moment, and in a few hours it 
became necessary to send the cage down and sus- 
pend the work to avoid another accident. The 
thin remaining crust gave way, the way was 
clear, lamps were sent down, and the saving 
party were soon in the mine, with a sight before 
them never to be forgotten. 

The few men who stood erect with picks in 
their hands were men of rare endurance; and 
even they began to fall, exhausted with fatigue 
and hunger. Five times their number lay dotted 
about the mine, prostrated by privation, and 
some others, alas! were dead. None of the poor 
fellows were in a condition to give a rational 
answer, though Walter implored them to say 
where Hope was and his daughter. These poor 
pale wretches, the shadows of their former selves, 
were sent up in the cages with all expedition, and 
received by Bartley, who seemed to forget no- 
thing, for he had refreshment tents ready at the 
pit mouth, 

Meantime, Walter and others, whose hearts 
were with him, ran wildly through the works, 
and groped on their knees. with their lamps to 
find Hope and his daughter; but they were not to 
be found, and nine miners besides them were 
missing, including Ben Burnley. Then Walter 
came wildly up to the surface, wringing his 
hands with agony, and erying, “They are lost! 
they are lost !” 

“No,” cried Bartley; “they must not be lost ; 
they shall not be lost. One man has come to 
himself. I gave him port-wine and brandy.” 
Then he dragged the young man into the tent. 
There was stout Jim Davies propped up and 
held, but with a great tumbler of brandy and 
port in his hand. 

““Now, my man,” said, or rather screamed, 
Bartley, “tell him where Hope is, and Mary— 
that I— Oh,God! oh, God!” 

“ Master,” said Jim, faintly, “I was in the hall 
with Mr. Hope and the lady when the first ex- 


| plosion came. Most of us ran past the old shaft 


and got clear. A few was caught by the falling 
shaft, for I looked back and sawit. But I nev- 
er saw Master Hope among them. If he was, he 
is buried under the shaft; but I do really think 
that he was that taken up with his girl, and 
that darned villain that fired the mine, as he’s 
like to be in the hall, either alive or dead.” 

He could say no more, but fell into a sort of 
doze, the result of the powerful stimulant on 
his enfeebled frame and empty stomach. Then 
Bartley, with trembling hands, brought out a map 
of the mine and showed Walter where the sec- 
ond party had got to. 

“ See,” said he, “ they are within twenty feet 
of the bottom, and the ball is twenty-three feet 
high. Hope measured it. Give up working 
downward, pick into the sides of that hall, for 
in that hall I see them at night; sometimes they 
are alive, sometimes they are dead, sometimes 
they are dying. I shall go mad! I shall go mad !” 

With this he went raging about, giving the 
wildest orders, with the looks and tones of a 
madman. In a minute he had a cage ready for 
Walter, and twenty fresh-lit lamps, and down 
went Walter with more men and pickaxes. As 
soon as he got out of the cage he cried, wildly, 
“Stop that, men, and do as I do.” 

He took a sweep with his pick, and delivered 
a horizontal blow at the clay on that side of the 
shaft Bartley had told him to attack. His pick- 
axe stuck in it, and he extricated it with difficulty. 

“ Nay, master,” cried a miner who had fallen 
in love with him, “ drive thy pick at t’ coal.” 

Walter then observed that above the clay 
there was a narrow seam of coal; he heaved his 
pick again, but instead of striking it half down- 
ward,as he ought to have done, he delivered a 
tremendous horizontal blow that made the coal 
ring like a church bell, and jarred his own stout 
arms so terribly that the pick fell out of his 
numbed hand. 

Then the man who had advised him saw that 
he was disabled for a time, and stepped into 
his place. 

But in that short interval an incident oc. 
curred so strange and thrilling that the stout 
miners uttered treble cries, like women, and 
then one mighty “Hah!” burst like a diapason 
from their manly bosoms. 


[TO BE CONTINUED.) 





SWEET GIRL GRADUATES. 





By MARGARET E. SANGSTER. 


'WEET, ay, sweeter, in their season than the lily 
or the laurel, 

Than the pansy poet-worshipped, or the lovely wild 
wood-sorrel, 

Sweeter than all the flower treasures, be they culled 
in mount or valley, 

Are our girls whom summer's bugles to the glad 
Commencements rally. 


With their honors thick upon them, worn so grace- 
fully and gayly, 

Bright eyes shining only brighter after Butler, Blair, 
and Paley, 

Troop they round their alma maters, answering their 
calls at muster, 

Quiet-mannered, grave, and earnest, though the smiles 
and dimples cluster. 


Oh, what hours o’er conic sections, oh, what strife 
with Greek and Latin, 

Have they known, these dainty maidens, ivory-brow- 
ed, with cheeks of satin! 

With what resolute endeavor at relentless Logic grasp- 
ing, 

With what matchless merit learning secreta of the 
Muses’ clasping! 


In their liquid silvery voices they have tripped through 
conjugations, 

Skipped along the swift declensions, scanned the lore 
of many nations ; 

And to-day, for home’s fair kingdom, or for some be- 
nign profession, 

They are eager, brave, and willing, woman’s work 
their prized possession. 


Some with ease shall scale Parnassus; some will 
sculpture woo, or painting ; 

Some, with nerves controlled and steady, bind up 
wounds in scorn of fainting; 

Some evoke the spells of music, touched and thrilled 
with sacred fire ; 

Some in deeds that lift the lowly find fulfillment of 
desire. 


“ Rose-bud garden,” still unfolded, no soft siby! voice 
discloses 

What for some hath fortune hidden, ere the buds 
shall bloom to roses ; 

But I dream of knightly suing, lady’s grace, and joy 
bells’ ringing, 

And afar the faint sweet murmur of the mother's 
happy singing. 


Blessings on you, jewel-maidens! In this time of 
swift transition, 

Childhood's mystic morn behind you, upward springs 
the heart’s petition 

That ye pass to loving service, highest ministry of 


woman, 
Star-like, on earth’s night of sorrow, beaming ever to 
illumine. 





PARCHMENT LACE. 
FPXMIIS is mentioned as a style of Brussels lace, 
i and the earliest intimation given of its use 
is in connection with “a gift from admiring 
friends” to an English princess of sixteenth-cen- 
tury fame. 

There was presented “a gown of carnation 
satin of Venice fashion,” also “a pair of worked 
sleeves,” and “ pullers-out” (supports to the ugly 
shoulder puffings then in vogue). Beyond these, 
“a pair of sleeves broidered with silver, and a pair 
broidered with gold and parchment lace.” 

Among stores of antique and quaint reminders 
of the past in old English families may yet be 
seen “rolls of parchment, with Brussels lace 
flowers and figures worked in point stitch with 





the needle, and so prepared, made ready for trans- 
| fer to trimmings or lace.” 
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Fig. 4.—Littie Grrv’s 
Bonnet. 





Fig. 2.—Risson Turoat 
Bow. 


Fig. 1.—CHENILLE 
AND Rippon THroat 
Bow, 
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Fig. 1.—Lace Bonner. Breton Jacket.—Cut Parrery, No, 3602: Price, 20 Cents. Fig, 2.—Straw Rovxp Har 
Summer Toilettes. oe ae a Rete ye . red satin merveilleux 
i ; \ i veiled with a frill of red 
Figs. 1-3. | , f lace. The sole trimming 
Fic. 1 is a dress of i vee lave doaaiie 
cream and blue striped | 


percale, the skirt of 
which is trimmed with 
four gathered bias ruffles 
edged with scallops that 
are button-hole stitched 
in blue, the middle two 
ruffles being each headed 
by a scant puff of solid 
blue percale, The short 
panier polonaise is bor- 
dered with blue, and 
trimmed with scalloped 
ruffles headed by blue 
bands. 

Fig. 2 is a dress of 
dark brown Virginie 
cloth, the skirt of which 
is mounted in broad dou- 
ble box pleats, with a 
plaid band covering the 
outer surface of each 
pleat. The drapery, con- 
sisting of a short round 
apron and a looped back 
breadth, shows a plaid 
lining where the wrong 
side is displayed by the 
folds. Touches of plaid 
are given to the round 
basque by a Byron collar 
and cuffs, and by pleats 
introduced in the pos- 
tilion. 

In Fig. 3 the accor 
dion-pleated skirt is of 
réséda gray veiling, while 
the belted polonaise is 
of chiné-figured veiling 
having a ground of the 
same gray tint. The po- 
lonaise is finished on the 
edges with embroidered 
ruffles, and has a_ vest 
and sleeve draperies of 
gray veiling, with collar, 
belt, and bows of dull 
red velvet, 


Summer Hats and 
Bonnets.—Figs. 1--4. 

Tue bonnet, Fig. 1, is 
of large - meshed black 
jetted net laid upon a 
frame that is covered 
with gold gauze. A full 
puff of black velvet stud- 
ded with flat jet beads 
forms the binding for the 
front, and behind it is a 
frill of jetted lace. A 
bunch of yellow. roses 
partly veiled by jetted 
net is set against the 
crown. Wide > searfs 
form the strings. 

Fig. 2, a round hat of 
coarse dark blue basket 
straw, has the irregular 
brim faced with poppy 
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Fig. 1.—Perrcate Dress. 


SUMMER TOILETTES. 


2.—VirginiE-cLotu Dress. 
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Fig. 3.—Cuisé anp Praty Vettine Dress. 


placed against the front, 
which is composed of 
similar lace, loops of red 
satin ribbon, and puffs 
of red tulle dotted with 
blue chenille. 

Fig. 3 is a little girl’s 
bonnet of shirred dotted 
blue foulard, with a 
puffed crown mounted 
on a stiff foundation, and 
a shirred brim shaped by 
wires introduced between 
the rows of shirring. The 
bews and strings are of 
narrow blue satin ribbon. 

Fig. 4, a poke bonnet 
for an older girl, is of 
gray fancy straw, with 
the edges finished with 
narrow straw braid. A 
red velvet fold is set in- 
side the brim, and a gay 
foulard handkerchief is 
tied carelessly in a loose 
bow on the front. 


Breton Jacket. 

Tuts snugly fitted jack- 
et is of dahlia red cloth, 
with a velvet vest of the 
same tint, crossed by 
bands of embroidery in 
Persian colors. Similar 
bands trim the edges and 
sleeves and form the high 
standing collar, 


Throat Bows.—Figs. 
land 2. 


Fig. 1 is composed of 
loops of cream white che- 
nille interspersed with 
loops of narrow gold 
gauze ribbon, and with 
loops and ends of wider 
white ottoman ribbon at 
the bottom, the whole 
mounted on a small net 
back 

Fig. 2 consists of loops 
and ends of satin-backed 
brown velvet ribbon com- 
bined with loops of yellow 
brocaded gauze ribbon. 


CARRIAGES IN 
OLDEN TIMES. 
NCIENT carriages 


fA were often splendid 
wnamented with gold 

td pr lou tones. Su 

tonius, an ancient hi 


torian and friend of the 
younger Pliny, states that 
Nero took with him on 
his travels no less than 
one thousand carriages, 
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HORSFORD'S ACID PHOSPHATE, 
VERY SATISFACTORY IN PROSTRATION. 
Dx. P. P. Guimanrtin, Detroit, Mich., says: “I have 

found it very satisfactory in its effects, notably in the 

prostration attendant upon alcoholism.”—[{ A dv.) 





PETRIE’'S FACE POWDER. 

In three shades, White, Pink, and Flesh. Sold 
by all druggists. 25 cents per large box. Read 
Dr. Enpemany’s professional endorsement below : 

New York, Sept. 1, 1881. 
Mr. Joun Perrtr, Jr., 110 Reade St., N. Y.: 

Dear Sir,—I have examined the sample of 
Petrie’s Face Powder sent by you, and have found 
it to be perfectly free from any poisonous sub- 
stance, or such as can be considered injurious to 
health, The mass is homogeneous, and appears 
to be a natural silicate reduced to an impalpably 
fine powder. A box of the same Face Powder, 
bought at a New York Druggist’s, was found on 
examination to be identical with the material 
sent by you. Respectfully yours, Dr. H. Enpr- 
MANN, Analytical and Consulting Chemist, 33 
Nassau Street. Sent free on receipt of price. 
Postage stamps taken. Jonn,Pernrir, Jr., Pro- 


prietor, 110 Reade St., New York.—[_Adv.] 





WARD OFF 


All pains ~ aches by the use of Dr. Tobias’ Venetian 
Liniment. If used according to directions it never 
fails, and will accomplish more than any other known 
remedy for persons suffering from rheumatism, neu- 


ralgia, colds, pains in the limbs, back, or chest, &c., | 


&c. Try it, and be convinced. Depot, 42 Murray St., 
New York. Sold also by all druggists. Price, 25 and 
50 cents.—[Adv. } 





PREMATURE LOSS OF THE HAIR 
May be entirely prevented by the use of Burnett's Co- 
couine. Housekeepers should insist upon obtaining 
Burnett's Flavoring Extracts ; they are the best.-[4 dv.] 








ADVERTISEHEMEN'L'S 





POWDER 


Absolutely Pure. 


This powder a varies. A marvel of purity, 


strength, and wholesomeness. More economical than 
the ordinary kinda, and cannot be sold in competition 


| 





GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 
BAKER’S 


Breakfast Cocoa, 


Warranted absolutely pure 
Cocoa, from which the excess of 
Oilhas been removed. Ithas three 
times the strength of Cocoa mixed 
with Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
and is therefore far more economi- 
eal. It is delicious, nourishing, 
strengthening, easily digested, and 
admirably adapted for invalids as 
well as for persons in health. 

Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


W. BAKER & C0., Dorchester, Mass, 
STATEN ISLAND 


FANCY DYEING ESTABLISHMENT, 


Office, 5 & 7 John St., New York 
BRANCH 1199 ee ane  mwiag St., N. Y. 
le 279 Fulton St., B klyn. 
{ 47 North Eighth St, Philadelphia. 
OFFICES 43 North Charlies St., Baltimore. 
Dye, Clean, and Refinish Dress Goods and Garments. 
Ladies’ Dresses, Cloaks, Robes, &c., of all fabrics, and 
of the most elaborate styles, cleaned or dyed success- 
fully without ripping. 
Gentlemen’s Garments cleaned or dyed whole. 
Curtains, Window - Shades, Table - Covers, Carpets, 
&c., cleaned or dyed. Employing the best attainabie 
skill and most improved appliances, and having sys- 
tematized anew every department of our business, we 
can confidently promise the best results, and unusually 
5 and 7 John St., ¥. ¥. 
EQUIPOISE. Made in all weights 
Skirts, Equipvise, 


prompt return of goods, Correspondence invited. 
DRESS REFORM. | § 
of Merino,Cashmere 
( Emancipation, Dress 
aye 








E. 14th 





BARRETT NEPHEWS 
ne Vest and Drawers in One. 
ettes, Princess 


Goods received and returned by —— and by mail. 
Union Undergarments. 
and Silk; Chemil- 
Reform, and Com- 


fort Waists. Corded 
¢ Waists a Specialty. 
Shoulder Brace and 

il Corset combined. 
Shoulder Braces, 

= Abdominal Sup- 
porters, Obstetric Bandages, 
Shoulder Stocking Supporters, 





P| an 
Price, $2.25. 
Sanitary Napkins, etc. 
tended to. 


“irs A. FLETCHER, 
6 East 14th Street, N. Y. 


New Ilustrated Catalogue Sent Free. 





TOILET POWDER. 


invisible, 


“6 
Lg ZY, impalpable, 


SPECIAL adherent. 


4), Me 


RICE POWDER 
PREPARED 





with the multitude of low-test, short-weight, alum or | 


phosphate powders. Sold only in cans, 


Rovat. Baxine Powper Co., 106 Wail Street, N. Y. 





Honiton and Point- Lace Patterns. | 
BRAIDS, THREADS, PURLINGS, &c. 


Send 8c. stamp for Catalogue. 
CHARLES E. BENTLEY, 
1144 Broadway, N. Y.; or, 314 Fulton St., Brooklyn. 


ALA 
ie ASEPHONE 





FINEST 


French Sewed 
CORSETS. 


Postively the latest and 
most improved styles. 


Fit Guaranteed. 
Call for this Corset and 
noticethatevery pair 


is stam 
IC a la Persephone, 
Wormser, Fellheimer & Co, 


Sole Importers 
and Manufacturers for 
the Trade 


only, 
es 381 Broadway, N.Y, 


IC 


CORSETS 








Our po for 50c. contain Plush 


and Satin only (no dress goods) with 


ALL Eres is NOT alike. | 


embroidered piece and sheets of 


fancy stitches. Pkges. of Embroid- 
|ery Silk, full skeins. (no scraps), | 
| with beads, spangles, &c., 25 and | 
50 cents. 


Bentley *s Art N 


Send for Catalogue. 
‘eedlework, 1144 Broadway, N. Y. 


Mood’s Patent 


CAGE AWNING 


Protects the bird from sun, wind, 
-—. rain, ge! very ornamental 
to the ‘or by all ca 
dealers. es from 65c. to te 
HEADQUARTERS, 


213 West 3ist St, N.Y. 





ORGANIZERS WANTED 
For a Mutual Insurance Order already estalilished. 
Address G. _wW. SHEIVE, Baltimore, Mid. 


THIS INK IS MANUP’D BY 


J. H. BONNELL & CO., N.Y. 








| DENTIFRICE LOTION 





by CHARLES FAY, Perfumer, 4 V4 


9, RUE DE LA Parx, Paris. 
New York: Wholesale, 93 | Grand Street. 


AND 


POWDER. 


ae * 


Pf 
% * Hygienical 
QR ee Preparations 
os ee for 


the Teeth and the Mouth. 
8, place de l’Opéra, Paris. 
New York: Wholesale, 93 Grand Street, 


ONLY FOR MOTH PATCHES, 


FRECKLES and TAN, 


, Use Perry’s Moth and Freckle 
Lotion. It is reliable 


FOR PIMPLES ON THE FACE, 


Blackheads, and Fleshworms. 


Ask your druggist for Pxrry’s 
Comrponer and Pimple Remedy, the 
infallible skin moticlan. Send for 
circular. Brent & Co., 57 
Murray Street, New York. 








Universally prescribed by the Faculty. 


A — and refreshing 
Fruit Lozenge 
for Constipation, 


loss of appetite, bile, head- 
ache, hemorrhoids, cereb- 
ral congestion, &c. 


| N D | 7 N Prepared by E. GRILLON, 
Sole — 
G R | L LO usnal pu tives, is agreea- 


27, rue Rambuteau, Paris. 
Sold by all sles. 

TAMAR, unlike pills and the 

ble to take, and never produces irritation nor inter- 

feres with business or p jeasure. 


YOUR NA’ - 40 of the newest, 4, hand- 


Cards deve eal a oc. op 7 and this 
flor Oe, &O Reward of Merit Cards, 
Nc, Ag’ts Book 25c. FRANKLIN PRTG, CO,, New aves, shined 


DON’T GET CRAZY 


Quilts started until you see the new book of “Crazy 
Stitches, in Six 10-inch Blocks, with Instructions.” 
Price 2c. led by 


BENTLEY, 1144 Broadway, N.Y. 





Custom work promptly at- | 





| Purifier, $1, are sold by druggists. 





MILLER’S 


PARASOLS, 


UMBRELLAS, 
RIDING CROPS. 


PARASOLS MADE TO MATCH COSTUMES. 
THOMAS MILLER & SONS, 
MANUFACTURERS, 
6th Avenue, cor. 22d Street, N. Y. 








“See What Cuticura Does for Me!” 
NFANTILE and Birth Humors, Milk Crust, 

Scald Head, Eczemas, and every form of Itching, 
Scaly, Pimply, Serofulous, and Inherited Diseases of 
the Blood, Skin, and Scalp, with Loss of Hair, cured 
by the Cutiow Ra Remeoins, A ow pure and safe. 
Cuticura, the great Skin Cure, 50 cts.; Cuticura Soap, 
an exquisite Skin Beautifier and only "Medicinal Baby 
Soap, 25 cts.; and Cuticura Resolvent, the New Blood 
Potter Drug and 
Chemical Co., Boston. 

as Send for “ How to Cure Skin Diseases.” 


HOME BEAUTIFUL. 


Mrs. T, G. FARNHAM, 
No. 10 West 14th Street, N. Y. 


Art Embroidery and all materials: Plushes, Satines, 
Felts, Silk and Wool Arrasene; Fine Vienna and 
No, 2 Chenille, Embroidery, Filling, and Etching Silks ; 
Outline Cotton, warranted to wash; English Crewels 
for Kensington and Outline, Zephyrs, and other Yarns ; 
Stamped and Unstamped Momie Linen Goods, Large 
and varied assortment of Perforated Patterns, Stamp- 
ing Pads, and Powder. Upholstery Fringes, Plush 
Ornaments, and other novelties for finishing. All of 
the above I guarantee are of the best that can be fur- 
nished, and at the very lowest prices possible. Whole- 
sale and retail. Mail orders promptly filled. Send 
8c. for Catalogue, just issued. 








LADIES ASK TO SEE THE CELEBRATED 


ane 
N AVGEIAN ons 


LANGDON & CO. 





e . 23 
FOR SALE BY ALL FIRST-CIASS RETAILERS @& 


PARFUMERI DU CAPITOLE A PARIS, 


Fountain of Beauty: the only beneficial and most 
transparent face liquid in existence. Poudre Veloutine : 





BEST & (O'S 


“PERFECT” 


Corset Waists 


Are incomparably the 
best in the world, far 
surpassing all others 
in many importantfea- 
‘ures. By their use the 
weight of the ae 
is pe ga rom the 
sho rs, avoiding all 
undue pressure — an 
important matter to a 
growing child—while 
their perfect shape 
and fit insure the com- 
fort and symmetry of 
the entire outfit. 
ILLustRatTEeD CATALOGUE OF THE 


LILLIPUTIAN BAZAR, 


Containing latest style of Boys’, Girls’, and Babies’ 
Clothing, furnished on application. 
60 and 62 West 23d St., New York. 


Macrame Lace Flax Threads 


1784. (In one-pound boxes.) 1883. 
ATTRACTIVE 


USEFUL 
OCCUPATION 


FOR 


LADIES, 


ILLUSTRATED BOOK, 
with full particulars and 
instructions, by mail, 

cents. 

Linen Thread on 

pols (200 yards), in 
hite and Ww. Brown, 
Rpecially adapted for 
Crochet and Lace Work, 
LACE DESKS, $2.00, $2.50, and $3.00 each. 
All kinds of FLAX THREADS for HAND and 
MACHINE Work. 


For sale by FANCY and DRY GOODS dealers 
throughout the OORT: 


The Barbour Brothers Company, 
134 Church St., New York; 
25 High St., Boston; 
517 & 519 Market St., San Francisco. 


DRESSMAKERS. 


THE FRANCO-AMERICAN FORM, 


Patented July 10, 1888, is the latest and most practical 
method for drafting and cutting dresses. 
Simple, Artistic, and Thorough. Pronounced 
by experts the coming method of dress-cutting, and 
Fifty years in advance of all Charts and 
Systems. Combines the only Sleeve Form 
ever patented—a marvel of beauty in sleeve-drafting. 
Sent by Express, C.0.D., with a complete Book of 
Instructions, enabling parties at a distance to 
teach themselves how to cut and fit perfectly in a few 
hours. Send for a circular. 


ACTIVE AGENTS WANTED. 
G. M. GREENWOOD & CoO., 
149 A. ‘Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 


Fhe 












ROYAL | Thesuperiority of V IOLET Ss 
| Toilet Soaps (Recommended by 
THRIDACE | Leading Physicians) is «stub- 


AND lished by a test of nearly half a 


Sa a) t 
VELOUTINE “2: VIOLET 


’ 
: 225 Rue Saint Denis, Paris. 
SOAPS Depot in New York, 
Render the skin firm, | PAR & TI LFORD, 
white, and soft. 917 Broadway. 





unequalled velvet-like face-powder yet prod _ 
white, pink, or flesh colores. Extract de Rose and Rouge 
de Venus, for the lips and cheeks, is unsu All 


Druggists, Dry and Fancy Goods ‘Stores, Cuiffeurs, and 
—— keep a full line of the above firm. Send for 
Catalogue. At Wholesale: ED. BURNHAM, 6 East 

Washington St., Chicago, Ill. ; General Depot, 
A. SIMONSON, No. 34 East 14th St., N.Y. 





dampness or 5 eat wo 
ag, Se 8 


Faded or soiled CRAPE refinished and made a 
beautiful BLACK to withstand 

can pote 

your by mail. 


‘SHRIVER R EN P L &0ompP’y, 


44 E.14th St.,N.Y.(Wheeler and Wilson Building). 
Brooklyn: 294 Fulton St. Boston: 38 Winter St. 
Agents Wanted, and-Territory for Sale. 


Golden Hair Wash. 


This Clara eee qualities, 
will, after a few appl ee tase the hair that Golden 
Color or Sunny Hue so universally sought after and ad- 
mired. The best in the world. $1 per bottle; six for 
$5. R. T. BELLCHAMBERS, Importer of Fine Hu- 
man Hair Goods, 317 Sixru Avenvz, New Yore, 


Perforeted Stamping Patterns. 


Directions for making Indelible Paint 
and Powder for Stamping; Instruc- 
b> tions for working the stitc’ es, a Sam- 

ple Pattern, and New Sampix Boox 
containing over 400 Illustrations of New 
and Choice Dexigns for all kinds of Em- 
eeannas Illustrations of Splashers, nag owen wad Rod, 
Sumac, Coxcomb, Hops, Ferns, Woodbine, Daisies, Pa: 
siex, Scallops, Brai 8, Vines, Wreaths, Corners, Out. 
lines, Alphabets, Monograms, etc. ; also, a list of over 

800 Patterns, all for 12 two-cent stamps (24 cents). 
J. F. INGALLS, Lynn, Mass. 























id Verse Cards, with name, 100. 6 pks, & this 
genuine rolled gold seal veg, bos. Agt’s complete alburn 5c. 100im- 
norted embossed scrap pictures, cts, Alling Bros., Northfort ce 


7) MBROIDERED PATCHES and BORDERS for Silk 
Patchwork. a, Flowers, Figures. Somethin 
entirely new. Samples, 15c. and 2c. Embroide 
Dresses, Handkerchiefs, &c. Send for circular. 
U. 8. NOVELTY CO., Salamanca, N: Y. 








This Elegant Solid Plain Ring, wale of 
Heavy ISk. Rolled Gold plate, packed 
in V etvet tasket, ee TK 7 > years, 
45ce., & for ®1. BO 

Ears, Ms a auties,” all oud, s- 
ver, R 


» with name on, 10c. 
packs fap for a at bb $ wit this Gold 4 Ring FR Pike. 
ARD CO., CENTERBROO 


Mme. BRADY, 


361 Sixth Ave. 

We have on hand the largest stock of Perforated 
Patterns in America, of tie latest designs, and all ma- 
terials of Art Needlework. boa page | are far lower 
than any house in the City. Send 8c. for catalogue. 










C ACTH te". MEX CAN 


forms. Epeweve of nas uisite beauty and fragrance. 
-—- le 2Octa. Strong apert- 

mens << ore B, mall $2. Can sHrp gaPRELY THE YEAR 

nounp. Send for TY’ ue of these & other novelties. 


Catal 
TROUPE NURSERIES, TROUPE,TEXAS. 


DECORATIVE NEEDLEWORK. 
All materials and trimmings at lowest prices. Also 
stamping patterns. Send for price-list. 
GRAHAM & C & CO., 6 West 14th Street, N. Y. 


ORDERS. xo com ISSION CHLAMGFD. 


BY Samples and information fur- 


nished. Send ae. 


261 West 23d St., Bee ork. 


NEW YORK SHOPPING 


ESTABLISHED 1874. 
For circular, address 
Miss MARY HUNTINGDON, 
P. 0. Box 1654, New York, 


SHOPPING FOR ALL, 


Of every description. Also orders taken for superior 
Dressmaking. For Circular, address Mrs. VIRGINIA 
C. BREWSTER, 259 West 23d Street, N. Y. 


PARIS SHOPPING. 
Fancy work of every description. Mrs. A. LOFTUS, 
5 Passage Savinier. Circular and reference. 


SHOPPIN 


mission cha: 
Mus. L. B. 














Or Every Desorirtion 

promptly done. NoCom- 
For circular, dress 

WIN, No. 126 Peari Street, New York. 
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FOR THE SUMMER TRADE. 


The bright days of early summer warn the ladies 
that the time for their annual flight to the sea-shore, 
the mountains, or the country is near at hand, and 
they are already searching the large dry-goods stores 
for pretty and attractive dresses to take with them. 
In many cases comfort and the pocket govern the 
purchasers more than show and style. To purchasers 
looking for decided bargains in that line a visit to the 
well-known house of H. C. F. Koch & Son, at Sixth 
Avenue and Twentieth Street, will prove both inter- 
esting and remunerative. This firm has been some- 
what delayed this year by reason of making additions 
and alterations to their premises, which a constantly 
growing business forced them to, but the carpenters 
antl painters have gone at last, and Messrs. Koch & 
Son turn to welcome their customers with new and 
special bargains in every department. In made-up 
suits they have made astonishing reductions in price. 
Walking costumes, morning wrappers, and evening 
dresses, plain and embroidered, are offered in all the 
fashionable patterns. White suits in lawn, organdie, 
and cashmere are put on the counters at exceedingly 
low prices. Newly imported silks, velveta, and bro- 
cades are placed before the purchaser in all possible 
shades, designs, and colors, Special inducements are 
offered alike to the bride and to the mourner, All 
that is new in misses’ and children’s suits and gar- 
ments, rich in material and make-up, can be found at 
Messrs. Koch & Son's. Nor are the infants forgotten. 
Mothers may choose from a whole department for the 
baby in arms or the toddling child just getting into 
dresses. Another specialty is made by this firm in 
fine jerseys, plain and embroidered. 

It is hardly necessary to enumerate all the attrac- 
tions, Everything that is desirable in gloves, hosiery, 
underwear, parasols, sun umbrellas, house-furnishing 
goods, laces, flannels, or anything else to be found in 
& first-class dry-goods house may be found at Koch's 
at prices to suit people’s pockets. Worthy of special 
mention, also, is their upholstery department, replete 
as it is with choice patterns in tapestry, curtains, lam- 
brequins, table and piano covers. One of the princi- 
pal reasons for Messrs. Koch & Son adding to their 


premises was the growth of their out-of-town trade | 


through their semi-annual illustrated catalogue. With 
the aid of this book of condensed and comprehensive 
information, purchasers remote from the metropolis 
may order as specifically and as satisfactorily as though 
they handled the goods on the counters. Messrs. 
Koch & Son can and do supply customers in this 
way from Maine to California. The top floor of their 
new building is devoted wholly to out-of-town trade, 
under the superintendence of Mr. Koch, Jr., with 75 
assistants. Orders are filled promptly and with care. 
A new elevator has been put into the building, the 
corps of clerks has been enlarged, and shoppers will 
find Messrs. Koch & Son’s store one of the most con- 
venient and admirably arranged dry-goods houses in 
the city.—N. Y. Times, May 27. 


SUMMER SILKS. 


Summer Silks, in Stripes and Checks, reduced to 
37c., 50c., and 65c.; former prices, 50c., 65c., and 85c. 

Figured India Foulards reduced to 75c. and S7c. ; 
former prices, $1.00 and $1.35. 

10,000 yards Rich Novelty Silke, 24 inches wide, at 
$1.59; former price, $3.00—a great sacrifice. 

Enclose 2c. stamp if samples are desired. 


Le Boutilier Bros., 


Broadway and 14th St., N. Y. 


éfeendd 


> {2 
jondiadne K 0 


Ladies’ & Misses’ Costumes. 


We will offer the balance of stock of this 
season’s importation of Paris Garments, and 
those of our own manufacture, at Greatly 
Reduced Prices, consisting of Promenade 
and Carriage Costumes, Suits, Evening and 
Reception Dresses; also, Wraps, 
Ulsters, Newmarkets, Xe. 


Fichus, 


‘Droadovy A 19th ot. 
c 





SEND FOR OUR 
NOW READY !-s=se=- 
CATALOGUE 
OF GARMENTS AND 
MERCHANDISE, 


wwe DRY GOODS 


One Hundred and Twenty 
fusely Illustrated, with a Ag = he Notnrnd 
Colors. Free on application to 
COOPER «& CONARD, Philadelphia, Pf. 
" PRIZE will help all, of either sex, to more 
8 money right away than anything else 


in this world. Fortunes await the workers absolutely 
sure. _At once address Troe & Co. , Augusta, Maine. 


‘FOR PATCHW ORK. Send 50c. for pac ke 
age, choice colors, or 10c. for samples, to 
UNION SILK Co., NORTHFORD, CONN. 





Send six cents for postage, and re- 
ceive free, a costly box of goods which 


5) Large New Golden Motto Chromo Cards,just out,no 
2alike, name on, 10c. Nassau Card Co., Nassau, N. Y. 





| 








ELBERO 


WE 


ng 


BECAUSE: | WOVEN in BLACK 


—— at-$- TH 


LVVET 


Sumy 


FINE 


TW/LL 


E COST of any other VELVET or 


VELVETEEN of like appearance for 
COSTUMES, MILLINERY AND TAILORS USE. 


LONG than none other. 
and ALL COLO 


| FAST FACE AND PURE DYE. 
CENUINE—only when back of every second yard is stamped: 
“ELBERON FINE TWILL VELVET.” 


SOLD BY ALL LEADING HOUSES. 


Wm. Openhym & Sons, Sole Ag’ts, N.Y. 





16 4-in. pieces, worth from $1.50 to $7 
a yard, only $1. Samples, 25c.; Pack- 
age of Embroidery Silk, 20c. Money | 
will be refunded if not satisfactory. | 


—mam_mmmms Si}i Manufactory, Clintonville, Ct. 


OLID PERFUME imparts a delicions fragrance to all 
articles that come in contact with it. Send 10c. for trial 
package to CLinton Pervume Co., C lintonville, Conn. 


elegant colored Fashion Plate & cire eulal rof Bud 
a »n’s Dress-Cutting Machine. Ag’ tsW ant 
’.E. Buddington, 2108 Wabash Av.,Chicago. | 





PASTILLES DE FLORENCE. 


Madame Pesta ae s celebrated PASTILLES de 
FLORENCE (white and tinted) have the undeniable 


| merit of preventing and removing TAN, REDNESS, 


SUNBURN, &c. Also, imparting a cooling and 
beautifying effect to the skin. Sold by Druggists. 


“BABIES” 


New set of Scrap Pictures for three 2c. stamps. Sure 
Mi a 


to please. F. W HITING, 6 50 Nassau Street, N. Y. 











WONDERFUL 


b-LV 


E-TEEN 





wo. A 


YARD . 


LEWIS'S, 6 West 14th Street, New York, are the manufacturers at Manchester, England, 
of fine, first-class Velveteens, which are now well known all over the world. They are fast pile 


and fast dyed, and every inch is guaranteed. 


If a dress should wear badly, or be in any respect 


faulty, L EWIS’S will give a new dress for nothing at all and pay the full cost for making and trim- 
ming. The price of these beautiful Velveteens, in black and all the most beautiful Colors now 
worn, is 85 cts.a yard. This quality Velveteen is sold by the Dealers at $1.25 and $1.50 a yard. 
The Public, although they don’t know it, have to pay two or three profits, the difference between 


the manufacturer’ 8 price and the price the consumer pays for Velveteens. 


LEWIS’S have opened 


a depot at No. 6 West 14th Street, New York, for the exclusive sale of these Velveteens, which 
they manufacture themselves, and sell them (or it might be said almost give them) to the Public 


at && cts. a yard. 


LEWIS'S ask Ladies to write for Patterns of these extraordinary Velveteens. 


They will then be able to judge for themselves whether LEWIS’S, of 6 West 14th St., New York, 


praise their Velveteens more than they deserve. 
Card. 


WRITE for PATTERNS on an ordinary Post- 


WHEN wis’ PLease MENTION THIS MAGAZINE 


LEWIS & CO.,6 West (4th St., N. Y. 












Sateens and Prit ed Wah Fabrice 


In answer to cablegram, we have just received our 
last shipment of PRENCH SATEENS (or 
this season, Among this lot will be found New and 

Special Designs. 
| _ We are also in receipt of 30 cases of 40-inch 
| BATISTE, whici: we shall offer at 2Oc. per yar: 
This fabric is worth fully double the price, and makes 
a beautiful midsummer dress. 


| BLACK SILKS. 


We have closed out, at a great loss to the importers, 
the balance of several large consignments of lack 
and mention the following as well worthy of 

the attention of all close bayers: 

20-inch ali-silk Black Surah at 69c., 85c., 
per yard ; worth 20 per cent. more 

2%-inch all-silk Black Surah at 95c., $1.25, and $1.50 
per yard ; usually sold at $1.15, $1.50, and $1.75. 

20-inch all-silk Black Satin Rbadames at 69c. per 
yard; sold this season at 90c. 

21-inch all-silk Black Satin Rhadames at 95c., $1.25 
| and $1.50 per yard ; worth 30 per cent. more. 

Extra quality Black Satin Duchesse at $1.59 per 
yard; regular price $2. 

This affords an unusual opportunity to secure the 
finest goods at very low prices, as no such prices have 
ever been named on these goods before. 
| Illustrated Catalogue free on application, Mail 

orders have prompt and careful attention 


Le Boutillier pr _— 
, reet, 
Brothers, 


NEW YORK. 
ESTABLISHED 1840. 


JACKSON'S 


T 7 r 
MOURNING STORE, 
777 BROADWAY, 
HAVE JUST RECEIVED A NEW 
FOR SUMMER WEAR—AN ALL 
CREPE DE CHINE. CAN BE 
DEEP MOURNING. 

ALL-WOOL CREPE IMPERIAL 
QUALITY, 60 CENTS PER YARD 

A LARGE AND WELL-SELECTED AS 
SORTMENT OF SECOND-MOURNING FAB- 
RICS, IN PLAIDS, STRIPES, AND GRAY 
EFFECTS. 

A LARGE ASSORTMENT OF 
AND CRAPE-TRIMMED SUN 
AND PARASOLS. 

A CHOICE VARIETY OF SUITS, WRAPS, 
FICHUS, AND MILLINERY. 


JACKSON'S, 


777 BROADWAY. 


GILBERT MFG. CO.’S 


DRESS LININGS 
(THE NEW FABRIC 
MERCHANTS AND DRESSMAKERS LIKE A 
CLOTH where great strength is combined with a soft 
satin finish. They also, if they want their silks to give 
satisfaction, should recommend for linings the 


CABLE TWILLS 


AND 


SATIN CLASSIQUE 


and 95c, 








’ 


FABRIC 
WOOL 
WORN IN 


FINE 


ALL-CRAPE 
UMBRELLAS 








TWILI 
Many a silk has been condemned because the com- 

mon SILESIA or a poor waist-lining has been used 
You should also ask for the 


BLACK PRINCE TWILLS, 
A cloth we guarantee to be fast black, and that PER- 
SPIRATION or ACIDS will not cha , neither can it 
be made to CROCK in the SLIGHTEST DEGREE 
Bear in mind that with the exception of our FAST 
BLACKS all our goods are measured by the new 
PATENT MEASURING MACHINE. 
We give below a list of a few of the REPRESENTA- 
TIVE HOUSES where these goods can be found: 
IN NEW YORK. 
ARNOLD, CONSTABLE, & CO. 
E.J. DENNING & CO. 
JAMES McCREERY & CO, 
LORD & TAYLOR. 
IN CHICAGO, 
MARSHALL, FIELD, & CO 
CARSON, PIRIE, & CO 
CHARLES GOSSAGE & CO. 
MANDEL BROS 
IN ST. LOUIS. 
THE NiaAN BARR D. G. CO. 
SCRUGGS, VAN DEVORT, & BARNEY D.G, CO. 
B. NUGENT. & BRO. 
IN CINCINNATI, 
THE JOHN SHILLITO CO. 
| ALMS & DOEPKE. 
| H. & S. POGUE. 
IN INDIANAPOLIS. 
PETTIS, BASSETT, & CO. 
L. 8. AYRES & CO. 
IN ST. PAUL. 
MANNHEIMER BROS 
LINDEKE, LADD, & CO. 
IN MENNEAPOLIS. 
GOODFELLOW & EASTMAN, 
DALE, BARNES, MORSE, & CO. 
HALE, THOMAS, & CO 
IN KANSAS CITY. 
BULLENE. MOORES, EMERY, & CO. 
G. Y. SMITH & CO 
IN MILWAUKEE, 
T. A. CHAPMAN & CO, 


IN DETROIT. 
NEWCOMB, ENDICOTT, & CO, 
METCALF BROS. 














GEO. PECK & CO 

} IN LOUISVILLE. 

| SHARPE & MIDDLETON 
J. BACON & SONS, 

| And over 4000 others, 

| 

i 


Silks for Patchwork in Bor pkgs, Enrol 


apackage. MONTOWESE SILK CO., Montowese, Ct, 
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1. Dr. Bino lives in the country, and being in 
great fear of fire, buys an extinguisher. He 
explains its workings to his hired man, while 
his hopeful son is trying to blow the old thing 
up like a balloon. He has just assured the man 
that there is uo davger of explosion, when, 


PRESENCE 


2. The hopeful having in his efforts turned the faucet, 
there is a most alarming “ fizz,” much to the discomfiture 
of the Doctor, 


OF MIND. 


8. One night there is a smell of smoke in the 
house. The Doctor rushes for the extinguisher, 
while Mrs. B., with great presence of mind, 
brings a pitcher of water in case the thing 
shouldn't work. The Doctor makes ineffectual 
attempts to get the thing on his back, calling 
on Mrs. B, meanwhile to help bim, 


4. Mrs. B., being at last made to understand what 
is wanted of her, lends a hand, but, between fright 
and excitement, 



































5. They manage to land the Doctor on the floor. 
Mrs. B. gives one wild look, and rushing to the door, 


ecreams for the neighbors, 





6. While the Doctor, losing his presence of mind, 
roars to her to know whether she is going to stand 
there and see him burned to a crisp without as much 
as raising a hand to help him up. 


7. Mrs. B. having fled altogether, the Doctor gets 
the machine up in front of him like a baby, and 
starts for the burning room, 





8. When that beastly fancet breaks loose again, 
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9. And squirts, 


and captures it, 


11. Till the Doctor makes a grand rush 


i2. And drags it into the room as the last few drops ooze out 
of the hore, just in time to find that the hired man has put out 
the fire with a bucket of water. 





“OuR MAMIE IS SUCH AN ARTIST, 
MOUNTAINS TO PAINT.” 








SHE GOES TO TUE 





AND THIS IS WHAT SHE 
PAINTS, 











—.LANGUID ELEGANCE .— 
KYAH !...Cas 1. Come. HYAK!... 








ae 







GRAYSFARK: 


IIL: 


MuSCULAR ELEGANCE 
HERE, CABBy! Come ADour Witt ye 
OR LL SMASH UP Your WHOLE 
ESTABLISHMENT, Dye HEARLS..... - 

CMAN QUIS oF QueeNsBeReYSryLe.) 

















